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PREFACE 

IN  the  School  of  Economics  of  the  National 
University  of  Ireland,  the  minds  of  the  students 
turn  naturally  to  the  investigation  of  economic 
conditions  in  the  past  and  present  of  their  own 
country.  The  practice  of  conferring  the  higher 
degrees  for  competent  original  work  of  this  kind 
has,  so  far,  been  fruitful  of  excellent  results.  It 
has  brought  forth  more  than  one  treatise  of 
distinct  merit,  and  has  added  materially  to  an 
important  department  of  our  national  literature. 
The  "  thesis  "  prepared  by  Mr.  Dardis,  and  for 
which  he  received  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  is 
a  good  example  of  the  value  of  this  system.  Mr. 
Dardis  deals  with  conditions  which  have  largely 
passed  away,  and  which  to  the  next  generation 
will  be  only  a  matter  of  history.  But  a  country 
cannot  afford  to  allow  any  chapter  of  its  history 
to  be  forgotten  ;  it  cannot  understand  itself 
unless  it  knows  how  it  has  come  to  be  what  it  is. 
Mr.  Dardis  describes  with  painstaking  accuracy 
the  deplorable  misery  out  of  which  the  rural 
Ireland  of  to-day  has  emerged.  His  pages  will 
have  their  lesson  for  many  readers.  To  the  Irish 
farmer  they  will  suggest  a  contrast  of  his  position 
with  that  of  his  class  a  century  ago  on  which  to 
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congratulate  himself;  on  the  man  to  whom 
ownership  of  land  or  other  wealth  gives  power 
over  the  lives  of  his  fellows  they  will,  we 
may  hope,  impress  a  livelier  sense  of  his 
responsibility. 

T.  A.  FINLAY. 
University  College,  Dublin, 
July  6th,  1920. 


INTRODUCTORY 

The  year  1800  is  a  landmark  in  the  political 
history  of  Ireland,  The  Legislative  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  however,  had  also 
far-reaching  effects  on  Irish  rural  economic 
conditions.  From  the  Restoration  till  the  Union, 
Penal  Laws  effected  the  economic  destruction  of 
three-fourths  of  the  nation  through  religious 
bigotry.  Secondly,  the  staple  trade  and  smaller 
industries  of  Ireland  were  destroyed  by  the  self- 
protecting,  unscrupulous,  and  really  unconstitu- 
tional legislation  of  the  English  Parliament.1 
The  result  of  this  system  of  trade  restriction 
pursued  with  relentless  pertinacity  by  debarring 
the  people  from  every  trade,  save  one  in  which 
England  was  not  a  competitor,  was  for  the  entire 
nation  to  fling  itself  back  upon  the  land  with  as 
fatal  an  impulse  as  where  a  river  whose  current 
is  suddenly  impeded,  rolls  back  and  drowns  the 
valley  it  once  fertilised.2 

To  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  history  of  land 

1  Binchy,  The  Commercial  Policy  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

2  Dufferin,  Irish  Emigration  and  Land  Tenure,  p.  131. 
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tenure  during  the  fifty  years  following  the  Union, 
it  is  essential  to  start  from  1793.  An  epoch 
commenced  with  the  grant  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  1793  and  terminated  with  its  abolition 
in  1829.  It  was  characterised  by  an  absence  of 
systematic  evictions,  by  conversion  of  pastures 
into  tillage  in  the  early  part,  and  by  a  multi- 
plication of  small  holdings,  but  by  no  cessation  of 
burthensome  exactions  and  despotic  oppression. 
This  year  is  also  the  dividing  line  between  the 
period  of  confiscations  and  resettlements  and  the 
long  struggle  which  the  original  dwellers  of  the 
land  waged  to  recover  the  rights  which  they 
considered  inalienable — undisturbed  possession 
of  the  land. 

Previously  to  1793  Ireland,  for  economic  pur- 
poses, might  be  divided  into  three  parts — North, 
South,  and  West.  With  a  view  to  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  country  the  Northern  coun- 
ties, with  the  exception  of  Donegal,  were  both 
confiscated  and  replanted  by  the  new  proprietors 
with  sturdy  yeomen  of  a  type  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  assimilate.  Of  Scotch  descent, 
they  inherited  the  methods  of  their  progenitors. 
When  we  find  a  hardy,  industrious  race  trans- 
planted to  a  country  under  the  sanction  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  Crown,  protected  and  fa- 
voured by  the  laws  and  ruling  authority  of  the 
State,  placed  under  fostering  landlords  who 
exhibit  a  parental  care,  and  then  permitted  to 
hold  their  farms  under  a  custom  which  practi- 
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cally  gave  them  a  lease  in  perpetuity,  it  would 
be  a  strange  thing,  indeed,  if  prosperity  were 
not  to  result.1 

In  the  South,  where  the  English  system  had 
not  been  introduced,  as  in  Ulster,  by  the  plan- 
tation of  James  I,  when  English  gentlemen, 
unaccustomed  to  Irish  rural  conditions,  became 
entitled  through  war  and  confiscation  to  large 
properties,  a  state  of  things  arose  which  could 
not  be  dealt  with  by  any  other  means  than  by 
making  the  best  bargain  with  such  adventurers 
as  were  ready  to  undertake  the  task.  Thus  the 
land  was  parcelled  out  to  these  speculators  on 
leases  for  several  lives  or  for  lives  renewable 
for  ever.  They  were  invariably  Protestants,  as 
Catholics  were  prohibited  by  law  from  possessing 
Real  Property  until  the  Acts  passed  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1771,  1778,  and  1782  enabled  them 
to  hold  land  under  indeterminate  leases.  These 
undertakers  knew  the  object  of  the  laws  was  to 
keep  the  people  without  education  and  without 
property  in  order  to  make  them  slaves.2 

In  the  West,  the  remnant  of  the  disaffected 
Irish  race  was  huddled.  They  had  been  sent 
to  Hell  or  Connaught,  and  chose  the  latter  as 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  To  the  West,  and  this 
included  the  entire  seaboard  from  Donegal  to 
Kerry,  the  tribal  habits,  peculiar  to  early  Ireland, 
were  carried  and  flourished  there  and  survived 

1  Crawford,  Depopulation  Not  Necessary,  p.  12. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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the  state  of  society  for  which  they  were  suitable. 
The  growth  of  the  population  had  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade  with 
England  in  1779  and  by  the  declaration  of 
political  independence  in  1782.  From  1793 
the  pauper  population  multiplied  and  was  sup- 

Eorted   by   precarious   crops   of  potatoes   which 
arely    kept    body    and    soul    together.        The 
population  increased  from  3,747,000  in  1790  to 
6,800,000  in  1821  and  in  1845  it  was  estimated 
at  8,295,061. 

The  conception  of  agriculture  as  a  purely 
business  transaction  was  impossible  in  a  country 
where  the  people  had  no  other  resources  but 
agriculture  as  a  means  of  sustaining  life  and 
where  there  were  fifty  applicants  for  every  vacant 
plot  of  ground.  The  Irish  system  thus  deve- 
loped into  a  kind  of  understanding  that  the 
tenant  paid  rent  when  he  could,  and  when  he 
could  not  the  landlord  did  without  it.  Eviction, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  farmer,  was,  under  no 
circumstances,  right.1 

'*  Some  artificial  agency  must  have  been  ac- 
countable,'' says  Dufferin,  "  for  the  perennial 
desolation  of  a  fertile  and  lovely  land,  watered 
by  the  fairest  streams,  caressed  by  a  clement 
atmosphere,  held  in  the  embraces  of  a  sea  whose 
affluence  fills  the  noblest  harbours  of  the  world, 
and  inhabited  by  a  race  gifted  beyond  measure 

1  Dunraven,  A  Legacy  of  Past  Years,  p.  206. 
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with  the  power  of  physical  endurance  and  graced 
with  the  liveliest  intelligence."  l 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  discover  the 
"  artificial  agency  "  which  Lord  Dufferin  con- 
sidered was  at  work  and  which  prevented  the 
country  rising  from  a  condition  of  degradation 
to  one  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

1  Dufferin,  Irish  Emigration  and  Land  Tenure,  p.  128. 
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THE    OCCUPATION    OF   LAND    IN    IRE- 
LAND   IN    THE    FIRST    HALF    OF    THE 
NINETEENTH    CENTURY 

CHAPTER    I 

TENURE  OF  THE   IRISH  FARMER 

te  relation  existing  between  the  owner  and 
the  worker  of  the  soil  when  these  are  not  the 
sajne  individual  is  known  as  "  Tenure."  The 
general  public  is  an  interested  third  party  in  so 
far  as  the  land  is  considered  as  primarily  national 
property  which  is  granted  on  trust  to  landlords 
to  use  so  that  its  maximum  productivity  may  be 
maintainedT^ 

The  modes  under  which  land  was  held  during 
this  half-century  were  varied.  The  principal 
tenures  were  Forty  Shilling  Freeholds,  Yearly 
Tenancies  or  Tenancies-at-will,  Leaseholds,  and 
the  Ulster  Tenure  of  Tenant-Right. 

Forty-Shilling  Freeholder  .—The  Catholic  Relief 
Act,  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1793,  ex- 
tended the  elective  franchise  to  Roman  Catholics 
under  similar  conditions  to  thosejiitherto  enjoyed 
by  their  Protestant  neighbours — that  is,  the  pos- 
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session  of  a  freehold  yielding  a  minimum  yearly 
value  of  forty  shillings  over  and  above  the  rent 
reserved.  The  Act  was  passed  with  the  best 
intentions  of  an  exclusive  Protestant  legislature 
to  benefit  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  country.  As  events  turned 
out,  it  proved  an  unmitigated  evil.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  led  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
Catholic  tenantry  for  ulterior  motives.  The  rage 
for  forty-shilling  freeholds  was  conducive  to 
all  manner  of  offences  and  vices,  to  perjury, 
drunkenness,  bribery,  rioting,  and  idleness.  The 
tenants  had  no  will,  property,  judgment,  or 
knowledge  of  their  own  to  guide  and  govern 
them.  They  were  the  live-stock  of  a  great 
estate  and  were  driven  by  their  landlords  to 
the  hustings  as  a  salesman  drives  his  flock  into 
the  market.1 

There  were  two  classes  of  forty- shilling  free- 
holders caused  by  the  fact  that  no  intermediate 
valuation  existed  between  forty  shillings  and  four 
hundred  shillings.  The  perjury  and  general 
looseness,  or  as  it  was  called,  "  hard-swearing," 
attendant  on  the  lower  qualification — that  is, 
tenants  possessing  a  cabin  and  one  acre  or  two 
acres  of  ground — was  absent  in  the  case  of 
farmers,  who,  while  not  being  certain  that  their 
land  yielded  a  profit  of  four  hundred  shillings, 
had  no  moral  difficulty  in  swearing  to  a  forty- 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  7,  1825,  p.  247  ;  Vol.  8,  p.  1031. 
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shilling  freehold.  The  freehold  was  created  by 
inserting  an  old  life  which  was  destined  not  to 
last  long.  The  Ballot  Act,  which  instituted 
secret  voting,  was  not  then  even  thought  of. 
In  addition  to  the  precarious  life  in  the  lease,  the 
tenant  was  kept  in  the  absolute  power  of  his 
landlord  by  the  threat  to  withhold  the  right  to 
cut  turf,  which  was  not  included  in  the  lease, 
or,  where  the  holding  adjoined  the  seaboard,  by 
refusing  the  right  to  draw  seawrack.1  The 
landlord,  therefore,  had  it  in  his  discretion,  if  the 
tenant  did  not  vote  as  he  wished,  to  stop  the 
supply  of  turf  or  seaweed,  which  for  such  a  man 
was  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death.  This 
resulted  in  the  vote  being  cast  in  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  instances  against  the  freeholder's  own 
opinion.  The  unfortunate  Catholic  tenant  was 
faced  with  two  difficulties.  He  had  to  conciliate 
both  his  landlord  and  his  priest.  The  landlord 
was  regarded  as  an  alien,  both  by  birth  and 
religion,  possessing  by  right  of  conquest  what  the 
farmers  considered  to  be  theirs  by  hereditary 
right.  The  priest  was  regarded  as  their  natural 
protector  and  their  go-between  in  all  their  diffi- 
culties. If  they  voted  for  their  landlord,  they 
aided  the  continuance  of  the  ascendancy  of 
Protestant  interests  and,  therefore,  sinned  against 
their  own  consciences  and  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  priest.  If  they  voted  for  the 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  8,  1825,  p.  249. 
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landlord's  opponent,  there  was  the  moral  cer- 
tainty that  at  the  first  available  opportunity  they 
would  be  cleared  off  the  land.  This  difficulty 
the  Protestant  freeholder  was  not  troubled  with. 
His  interests  and  his  landlord's  lay  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  I  have  seen,"  said  the  Protestant  Archdeacon 
of  Ardagh  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1825,  "  suc^  freeholders  in 
troops  going  into  the  county  town  at  the  time 
of  an  election,  with  a  little  man  mounted  on  a 
wretched  mule  and  with  a  thonged  whip  as  if  in 
the  act  of  driving  them.  The  whip  must  have 
been  for  the  people,  for  it  was  too  long  for  the 
mule  !  "  l  The  tenant  was  thus  not  a  free  agent. 
He  had  no  desire  to  qualify  for  the  vote.  With- 
out the  latter,  his  only  difficulty  would  be  to 
extract  from  his  plot  the  yearly  rent,  the  tithe 
and  the  county  cess,  and  to  exist  quietly  on 
the  surplus.  Left  to  himself  he  would  never 
register  as  a  freeholder.  The  end  in  view  of  the 
landlord  was,  not  to  provide  him  with  a  liveli- 
hood, but  to  acquire  political  influence  in  the 
county.  Very  often  lands,  which  were  not  of 
much  value  for  other  purposes,  were  given  to 
paupers  for  the  sake  of  offering  them  an  interest 
whereby  they  might  swear  themselves  possessors 
of  a  tenement  out  of  which  they  derived  a  profit 
of  forty  shillings.  The  whole  process  was  in- 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  9,  p.  449,  1825. 
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jurious  to  the  country,  both  the  taking  of  the 
oath  for  registration  and  the  subsequent  coming 
to  the  poll  and  taking  various  other  oaths  ten- 
dered in  accordance  with  the  Acts  relating  to 
elections,  all  resulting  in  a  diminution  of  their 
respect  for  the  value  of  an  oath. 

Tenants-at-Will.  —  The  immense  population 
brought  on  the  land  as  a  result  of  the  Act  of 
1793  had  taught  the  landlords  what  trouble  even 
the  grant  of  the  semblance  of  freedom  to  the 
tenants  created  for  the  people  who  had  no  idea 
that  the  occupiers  of  the  land  should  possess 
any  rights  whatever.  When  the  purpose  for 
which  the  dwarf  holdings  had  been  created 
ceased  in  1829  ^Y  tne  disfranchisement  of  the 
forty-shilling  freeholder,  leases  of  any  description 
were  refused,  and  tenancies-at-will  or  yearly 
tenancies  created.  This  tenure  existed  just  so 
long  as  the  landlord  wished.  The  tenant  became 
a  more  degraded  slave  than  the  most  unfortunate 
negro  on  the  plantations  of  America.  There  he 
was  the  property  of  his  master.  He  was  well 
fed  like  his  master's  horse.  In  Ireland,  the 
tenant-at-will  was  in  name  a  free  man ;  in  fact 
he  had  not  even  the  right  that  his  master  should 
feed  him. 

"  Von  Raumer,  the  German  traveller,"  says 
Sigerson,  "  was  at  a  loss  for  a  term  to  render 
accurately  into  German  the  meaning  in  Ireland 
of  the  designation  '  tenant-at-will/  They  were 
not  serfs.  In  feudal  times  serfdom  consisted 
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rather  in  keeping  the  vassals  attached  to  the  soil 
and  by  no  means  in  driving  them  away.  For 
horses,  stags,  and  deer  there  is  a  season  during 
which  no  one  is  allowed  to  hunt  them,  whereas 
tenants-at-will  are  hunted  all  the  year  round,  and 
if  any  one  would  defend  his  farm  (as  badgers 
and  foxes  are  allowed  to  defend  their  covers)  it 
is  here  denominated  rebellion/'  x  This  tenure 
resulted  in  the  tenants  seeking  from  husbandry 
only  immediate  gains.  The  soil  was  starved  and 
impoverished  by  exhaustive  crops,  and  associa- 
tions were  formed  to  deter  those  who  might 
compete  for  it  against  them  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term.  Oppression  led  to  secret  combi- 
nations. Fraud  engendered  fraud  ;  chicanery, 
cunning,  and  at  length  the  bullet  and  the  dagger 
of  the  assassin,  were  used  to  intimidate  and  to 
satisfy  the  call  of  vengeance  rankling  in  their 
breasts.2  It  was  the  practice,  owing  to  the 
legal  formalities  to  be  complied  with,  to 
keep  a  tenant-at-will  with  a  sentence  of  death  in 
the  form  of  a  notice-to-quit  continually  hanging 
over  his  head.  To  evict  a  tenant-at-will  or 
yearly  tenant  the  notice-to-quit  must  run  for  a 
year  next  after  the  anniversary  of  the  date  when 
the  tenancy  commenced.  To  save  himself  from 
losing  upwards  of  two  years  rent,  the  landlord, 

1  Sigerson,  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland,  p.  181. 

2  Crawford,  Depopulation  Not  Necessary,  p.  15. 
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however  well  the  rent  was  paid,  served  a  notice- 
to-quit  every  year. 

Leaseholders. — Leases  are  written  contracts  by 
which  the  owner  of  property  gives  the  use  of  it 
to  another  for  a  certain  specified  period  of  defi- 
nite or  indefinite  duration.  In  Ireland  the  leases 
between  landlord  and  tenant  were  of  both  des- 
criptions. The  leases  by  which  the  grantees  of 
the  confiscated  lands  demised  their  newly  acquired 
property  were  so  indefinite  in  duration  as  prac- 
tically to  amount  to  perpetuities.  These  leases 
for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  as  they  were  called, 
had  their  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  grantees, 
being  generally  non-resident,  were  desirous  of 
securing  a  recognition  from  time  to  time,  of 
their  proprietorship,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
recovering  their  rent.  As  these  leases  were 
granted  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  lessees 
would  sublet  the  land,  the  fact  that  there  was  not 
any  clause  against  subdivision  is  not  surprising. 
However,  to  create  freehold,  as  distinguished 
from  leasehold  or  chattel  interests,  these  middle- 
men sub -demised  for  a  term  of  years  ranging 
from  twenty-one  to  sixty-one  and  some  specified 
lives.  This  system  became  very  general  through- 
out the  country  until  changed  conditions  resulted 
in  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  landlords  to 
grant  leases  at  all.  No  confusion  could  arise 
when  reckoning  the  number  of  years  which  had 
elapsed,  but  it  became  a  matter  of  increasing 
difficulty  to  trace  the  surviving  lives  named  in 
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the  lease  after  a  term  of,  say,  sixty-one  years 
had  expired.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in 
general,  the  longer  the  lease  the  more  careless 
and  indifferent  the  methods  of  the  tenants.1 
There  were  two  reasons  why  leases  in  Ireland 
did  not  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  The  tenants 
never  recognised  the  landlord's  claim  to  the 
absolute  ownership  of  the  land,  and,  at  most,  a 
lease  only  signified  that  for  a  certain  period 
the  rent  could  not  be  lowered  or  increased. 
Secondly,  the  utility  of  a  lease,  as  far  as  improved 
methods  of  agriculture  were  concerned,  was  nul- 
lified by  the  recognised  principle  of  the  Irish 
landlord,  outside  Ulster,  not  to  countenance  the 
right  of  the  tenant  to  remuneration  for  permanent 
improvements  and  capital  expenditure  the  fruits 
of  which  he  had  not  fully  enjoyed  during  the 
term.  This  resulted  in  the  tenant,  when  the 
expiration  of  his  lease  was  approaching,  being 
faced  with  two  alternatives,  namely,  to  pay  an 
increased  rent,  levied  on  the  improved  value  of 
his  land,  or  to  undo  any  improvements  which 
he  had  effected,  so  that  ejectment  proceedings 
would  not  be  taken  against  him  on  his  refusal 
to  pay.  Hence  the  possession  of  leases  did  not 
lead  tenants,  as  a  class,  to  pursue  advanced 
methods. 

During    the    European    War    everything    was 
sacrificed   to   present   gain.       The   ground   was 

1  Devon  Commission. 
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racked  with  successive  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes. 
With  the  termination  of  the  war  the  rent,  which 
had  hitherto  been  paid  regularly,  rapidly  went 
into  arrears;  Prices  fell,  the  banks  were  ruined, 
and  the  money  value  of  land  was  diminished. 
In  1818  there  was  a  high  price  followed  by  a 
declining  reaction,  and  again  in  1825  high  prices 
were  followed  by  another  alternation.  These 
fluctuations  induced  landlords  to  keep  them- 
selves on  the  safe  side  and  rendered  it  to  their 
interest  that  they  should  not  be  willing  to  grant 
leases.1  They  were  further  induced  to  adopt 
this  plan  from  the  fact  that  an  Irish  farmer  never 
consented  to  the  proposition  that  his  rent  should 
ever  be  raised,  but  was  always  to  be  heard  when 
there  were  reasons  for  its  reduction.  Indepen- 
dently of  this  chief  economic  objection  to  grant- 
ing leases  there  were  minor  economic  reasons  to 
account  for  it.  The  new  Stamp  Act  passed  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  had  increased  the 
duty  payable  on  leases  enormously — in  the  pro- 
portion of  over  five  to  one — a  lease  formerly 
liable  to  a  £2  stamp  costing  £11  after  the  Act. 
Leases  were  thus  left  lying  in  Estate  Offices, 
mouldering  and  decaying  through  the  inability 
or  disinclination  of  the  tenants  to  pay  for  them. 
There  was  also  a  political  reason  for  the  pro- 
prietors' changed  attitude.  Landlords  found 
increasing  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  influence 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  3,  p.  933. 
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in  the  country,  due  in  great  part  to  the  extra- 
ordinary power  wielded  by  O'Connell.  Natu- 
rally, they  utilised  the  power  vested  in  them  to 
deprive  their  tenantry  of  their  freeholds  and  to 
bring  them  absolutely  under  their  control. 

Unfortunately,  leases  were  very  often  withheld 
through  religious  prejudice.  Religion  in  Ireland 
has  been  the  bugbear  of  all  advancement.  It 
was  drawn  into  every  matter,  whether  relevant 
or  irrelevant,  and  it  was  used  as  a  reason  for 
withholding  leases  from  the  tenants  who  were 
Catholics.  Sir  Charles  Coote's  agent  in  Queen's 
County  did  not  deny  that  leases  were  refused  to 
Catholics  once  they  had  decided  to  refer  to  their 
own  consciences  as  to  which  way  they  should 
vote.1 

The  covenants  contained  in  leases  were  very 
numerous.  In  the  older  ones  there  were  cove- 
nants regarding  the  rent  reserved,  re-entry, 
grinding  corn  at  the  manor  mill,  doing  suit  and 
service  at  the  Courts  Leet  and  Courts  Baron, 
planting  hedges,  trees,  and  orchards,  and  giving 
up  premises  in  good  repair.  The  later  ones 
included  all  these,  together  with  additional  cove- 
nants against  subletting,  selling,  or  assigning, 
building  houses  on  the  farm  without  permission 
in  writing,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  game. 

None  of  these  clauses  were  ever  enforced  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  regarding  the  rent 

1  Devon  Commission.,  Vol.  3,  p.  611. 
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reserved.  The  neglect  to  insist  on  the  obser- 
vance of  one  of  them  led  to  disastrous  results. 
Subdivision  was  at  first  connived  at  by  the  land- 
lords. Subsequently,  when  the  reason  for  sub- 
division, so  far  as  the  landlord  was  concerned 
had  ceased,  an  attempt  by  legal  proceedings  to 
enforce  the  covenant  failed.  The  landlord  was 
thus  forced  to  look  on  helplessly  at  the  gradual 
destruction  of  his  property. 

Just  as  leases  for  a  long  term  did  not  lead  to 
improvements,  so  also  with  short  leases.  Estates 
which  were  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  through  insolvency  or  ward- 
ship could  be  leased  to  the  tenants  for  terms  not 
exceeding  seven  years.  If  the  methods  pursued 
under  long  leases  were  bad,  those  followed  under 
court  leases  were  appalling.  The  land  was 
worked  exhaustively  during  the  seven  years,  after 
which  the  tenant  hoped  to  have  his  lease  renewed 
at  a  reduced  rent. 

The  inadaptibility  of  leases  to  the  conditions 
in  Ireland  is  the  outstanding  reason  why  the 
landlords  should  have  voluntarily  recognised  the 
joint  interest  of  the  tenants.  As  it  was  not 
acquiesced  in  willingly,  it  was  a  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  which  was  highly  conducive  to 
a  disrespect  for  peaceful  agitation,  to  wait  until 
the  tenantry  of  Ireland  forced  it  to  recognise 
tenant-right. 

Tenant-Right. — About  the  year  1610  King 
James  I  formed  the  project  of  disposing  of  the 
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lands,  which  had  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown, 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  Province  of 
Ulster.  He  conferred  them,  as  regards  the 
County  Down,  on  English  and  Scotch  proprie- 
tors who  brought  over  their  own  people  as 
tenants.  They  came,  as  it  were,  into  an  enemy's 
country,  from  which  the  natives  had  been  ex- 
pelled, and  the  landlord  and  tenant  needed 
mutual  support  and  protection.  The  new  pro- 
prietors had  not  sufficient  wealth  to  perform  the 
duties  of  English  and  Scotch  landowners.  They 
could  not  begin  to  build  houses  and  make  im- 
provements in  a  waste  country.  It  was,  there- 
fore, left  to  the  tenants  to  work  for  themselves, 
and  the  landlord  charged  a  very  moderate  rent  in 
consideration  of  the  tenant's  outlay.  In  process 
of  time  the  tenant  was  permitted  to  acquire  that 
right  of  property  in  the  occupation,  whether 
holding  under  lease  or  at  will,  which  was  known 
as  "  tenant-right."  Another  source  of  its  origin 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  system  of  plantation 
adopted  in  the  County  of  Londonderry,  where 
special  grants  of  a  particular  nature  had  been 
made  from  the  Crown  to  London  Companies. 
The  tenant-right  had  been  permitted  to  grow  up 
as  a  substitute  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  certain 
conditions  with  regard  to  tenure  which  the  Crown 
had  imposed  on  the  lessees  (who  were  called 
"  undertakers  ")  and  which  they  had  not  fulfilled 
with  regard  to  their  own  tenants.1 
1  Crawford,  Depopulation  Not  Necessary,  p.  10. 
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This  custom  bound  the  landlord  and  tenant 
in  a  partnership  which  could  not  be  dissolved 
by  the  former  without  paying  the  latter  the  full 
marketable  value  of  his  interest  in  the  jointure. 
The  tenant  further  claimed  the  right  to  sell  and 
transfer  his  interest,  provided  the  purchaser  or 
assignee  was  accepted  by  the  landlord.  It  was 
a  partnership  because  the  rent  was  variable, 
subject  to  being  raised  or  lowered  on  a  new 
valuation,  but  in  all  such  valuations  the  tenant's 
improvements  formed  no  element  of  considera- 
tion. It  was,  thus,  a  letting  in  perpetuity,  subject 
to  a  periodical  revaluation  for  rent.  Catholics 
ultimately  shared  with  their  Protestant  neigh- 
bours in  its  enjoyment.  When  the  repression  of 
Irish  manufactures  drove  large  masses  of  the 
Protestant  holders  to  emigrate,  the  Catholics  who 
took  their  places  assumed  those  rights  in  the  soil 
which  had  ever  attached  to  the  Ulster  holdings.1 

The  custom  was  scarcely  sufficiently  elabo- 
rated to  fit  any  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
where,  at  least,  the  germ  of  sympathy  did  not 
exist.  However,  it  spread  imperceptibly  through- 
out the  country  in  a  modified  form.  In  its  place 
of  origin,  the  landlord  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
occupier  the  market  value  of  his  tenant-right.2 
Originally  it  was  the  bona-fide  value  of  the 
improvements  which  the  tenant  had  made  on  the 

1  Montgomery,  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland,  p.  120. 

2  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  534. 
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land.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  had  become 
the  equivalent  of  a  life  assurance  to  an  incoming 
tenant  which  he  had  to  pay  for  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  the  holding  independently  of  any 
improvements  made  by  the  former  tenant. 
When  attempts  were  made  to  ignore  or  override 
the  custom,  the  incoming  tenant's  house  was 
burned,  his  cattle  houghed,  and  his  crops  trodden 
down  by  night.  It  was  one  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  Province,  and  no  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Crown  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  peace  if  it 
was  interfered  with. 

The  custom,  as  it  spread  beyond  Ulster,  was 
called  "  Goodwill."  It  fell  short  of  the  full 
significance  of  "  tenant-right  "  in  so  far  as  the 
landlord  did  not  recognise  the  right  of  the  tenant 
to  claim  anything  when  he  exercised  his  power 
of  resuming  possession  of  his  property.  This 
attitude  was  the  cause  of  serious  differences 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  especially  in  the 
South  of  Ireland.  In  Tipperary,  a  landlord, 
under  threat  of  violence,  would  not  be  allowed 
to  resume  possession  and  relet  unless  the  out- 
going tenant  was  compensated.  If  this  were 
refused  either  the  landlord  or  new  tenant  was 
certain  to  suffer  either  in  their  persons  or  their 
property.  The  value  was  not  calculated  per 
acre,  but  according  as  the  outgoer  was  deter- 
mined or  as  his  friends  were  desperate  ;  other- 
wise the  incomer  would  be  murdered,  and  this 
fate  hung  like  a  vendetta  over  him.  However 
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long  postponed  he  was  sure  to  suffer.1  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  right  to  goodwill  was 
recognised,  peaceable  possession  was  assured.  In 
Tipperary  a  tenant  was  evicted  owing  three  years 
rent  for  a  farm  of  eight  acres  at  twenty-two 
shillings  an  acre.  The  farm  was  advertised,  but 
for  six  months  no  offer  was  made.  A  proposal 
was  then  tendered.  "  Are  you  not  afraid  to  take 
it  ?  "  the  landlord  asked.  "  No,  for  I  have 
agreed  with  the  evicted  farmer  to  give  him  £32 
for  his  goodwill."  He  was  not  molested,  although 
in  a  part  of  the  county  where  agrarian  outrages 
had  occurred.2 

In  Connaught  and  Leinster  the  idea  of  recog- 
nising the  tenant's  "  goodwill  "  hardly  existed. 
As  a  result  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords  the  people  of  the  country  were  in  a 
subdued  and  suppressed  state  of  excitement,  and 
were  ready  to  be  roused  to  outbursts  of  savagery 
at  the  slightest  provocation.  It  was  this  refusal 
of  legitimate  claims  that  evoked  the  reply  from 
Thomas  Drummond,  the  Under- Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  to  the  magistrates  of  County 
Tipperary,  which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  among 
the  landlord  class  in  Ireland  and  a  ray  of  hope 
through  the  tenantry.  "  Property, "  he  said, 
"  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights  ;  to  the 
neglect  of  those  duties  in  times  past  is  mainly  to 
be  ascribed  that  diseased  state  of  society  in 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  2,  p.  627. 

2  Ibid.,  Vol.  3,  p.  305. 
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which  such  (agrarian)  crimes  take  their  rise,  and 
it  is  not  in  the  enactment  of  statutes  of  extra- 
ordinary severity,  but  chiefly  in  a  better  and  more 
enlightened  and  humane  exercise  of  those  rights 
that  a  permanent  remedy  for  such  disorders  is  to 
be  sought. " l 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  46,  1837-8. 
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CHAPTER    II 

BURDENS   ON   THE   LAND 

The  charges  to  which  the  land  was  subject 
during  this  period  were  the  payment  of  rent, 
tithe,  county  cess,  and  poor  rate. 

The  payment  of  rent  to  the  owner  was  the 
first  charge  on  the  soil.  Although  land  primarily 
belongs  to  the  nation,  the  task  of  regulating 
what  the  tenant  should  pay  and  the  landlord 
demand  was  left  to  be  decided  between  the 
immediate  parties.  The  public,  who  were  an 
interested  party,  in  so  far  as  their  well-being 
depended  on  the  amicable  interworking  of  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  was  ig- 
nored. The  Government  considered  that  private 
contract  and  the  rights  of  property  were  sacred 
and  should  not  be  interfered  with.  In  fact,  at 
this  period,  so  much  were  the  landowners  con- 
sidered and  the  public  welfare  despised  that  the 
Commissioners  deputed  to  inquire  into  the  Occu- 
pation of  Land  in  Ireland  in  1844,  in  concluding 
the  examination  of  the  numerous  witnesses,  who 
tendered  evidence,  asked  the  question  :  "  Have 
you  any  suggestions  to  give  us  of  any  measures 
of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  with 
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respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  which,  having 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  cal- 
culated to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  to  improve  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant  ?  "  1  There  is  not  even  a  suggestion 
as  to  the  duties  of  property  towards  the  public. 
At  that  time,  it  was  not  regarded  as  an  extra- 
ordinary form  of  question,  but  now,  when  the 
duties  of  property  and  the  public  weal  are  con- 
sidered equally  with  the  rights  of  property, 
people  do  not  stand  aghast  and  amazed  at  a 
landowner  not  alone  being  forced  to  sell  his 
property  in  the  public  interest  but  to  sell  it  at  a 
valuation  other  than  his  own. 

In  a  society  in  which  property  was  not  con- 
sidered to  have  duties  correlative  to  rights,  and 
in  which  the  pressure  on  the  soil  was  so  great, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  prevailing  mode  of 
fixing  rent  was  by  competition,  public  auction, 
or  "  canting."  With  the  exception  of  Ulster, 
and  the  districts  where  the  land  was  owned  by 
noblemen  who  resided  on  their  property  and 
studied  its  welfare,  the  almost  invariable  system 
when  land  fell  out  of  lease,  or  the  landlord 
effected  a  "  clearance,"  was  to  advertise  the 
property  and  to  receive  proposals  from  all  whom 
it  might  concern.2  Land  being  strictly  limited 
in  quantity  is  subject  to  the  Law  of  Limitations. 
Under  the  most  advanced  methods  of  cultivation 

1  Devon  Commission. 

2  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  i,  p.  41. 
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and  the  most  enlightened  management,  the  time 
comes  when  the  maximum  point  of  production 
is  reached.  In  Ireland  at  this  period,  outside  a 
few  centres,  like  oases  in  the  desert,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  scientific  rotation  of  crops,  a 
scientific  application  of  capital,  or  any  agricul- 
tural knowledge  whatever.  The  applicant  bid, 
not  as  a  speculation  to  make  money,  but  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together.  His  only  limit  was 
where  his  competitor  stopped.  In  some  in- 
stances landlords  had  a  private  valuation  made 
and  had  regard  to  the  solvency  and  character  of 
the  bidder.  These  were  the  exceptions.  Had 
the  law  not  made  it  so  easy  to  eject  tenants,  the 
landlords  would  have  taken  greater  care  that 
their  property  was  only  entrusted  to  persons  of 
capital  against  whom  they  could  proceed  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  rent  by  the  regular  legal  means  of  re- 
dress. By  utilising  their  enormous  powers,  the 
landlords  delivered  their  lands  into  the  hands  of  a 
set  of  serfs  who  had  nothing  but  the  actual  crop 
in  the  land.1  The  system  resulted  in  the  tenant, 
regardless  of  consequences,  as  eviction  meant  star- 
vation to  him,  outbidding  his  opponents.  "  I 
have  seen  tenants  go  on  paying  down,"  said  a 
witness  before  the  Devon  Commission,  "  till 
the  agent  said  '  enough/  '  Once  possession  was 
obtained  an  abatement  was  sought,  and  if  they  did 
not  get  it,  they  gave  all  the  trouble  possible. 

In  estates  managed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  7,  1825,  P-  x^4- 
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the  rent  was  invariably  fixed  by  proposal.  The 
Receiver  advertised  the  land  in  lots.  The  bid- 
dings were  made  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  land,  or  the  intention  of  the 
parties  to  pay  the  rent.  It  was  a  perfectly  under- 
stood thing  that  if  a  tenant  could  get  into  pos- 
session under  the  Courts  by  bidding,  however 
extravagantly,  he  could  have  the  rent  reduced 
on  application.  It  was  very  common  for  a  man 
to  bid  a  price  one  day,  and  the  next  go  up  with 
very  strong  affidavits  to  get  a  reduction.  Court 
estates  were  seldom  managed  by  land  agents  who 
understood  anything  about  them,  but  by  legal 
men  and  their  nominees.  Of  the  two  kinds  of 
estates  managed  by  the  Courts  those  held  in 
trust  for  minors  were  most  efficiently  adminis- 
tered, as  the  Court  could  use  its  own  discretion. 
It  was  helpless  in  the  case  of  mortgaged  estates, 
in  which  the  consent  of  .the  owner  to  any  abate- 
ments had  to  be  obtained.  The  system  of  putting 
up  the  estates  in  lots,  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  occupiers,  subsisted  until  1832,  when  tenants 
on  an  estate  in  County  Kerry,  about  to  be  let 
in  this  manner,  walked  to  Dublin  to  demand  it 
to  be  put  up  in  lots  equal  to  the  number  of 
tenants.  The  Remembrancer  decided  in  favour 
of  the  farmers.  It  was  only  in  1844  that  rules 
were  put  in  force  by  which  the  Remembrancer 
was  empowered  to  give  a  preference  to  the 
tenants  in  occupation.1 
1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  309. 
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Where  the  Ulster  Custom  was  in  force,  the 
system  of  letting  land  by  competition  could  not 
exist.  The  land  could  never  revert  to  the  land- 
lord unless  and  until  he  paid  the  market  value  of 
the  tenant-right.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to 
advertise  the  farm  the  rival  tenant  would,  by  the 
force  of  the  custom,  have  to  estimate  what  a  fair 
rent  would  be  in  calculating  what  sum  to  pay  for 
the  outgoer's  interest.  This  resulted  in  the 
fixation  of  rents  by  valuation,  and  explains  why 
the  rents  in  a  country  abounding  in  manufac- 
tures, every  part  of  which  seemed  from  its  local 
situation  to  be  valuable,  should  be  much  less 
than  in  those  districts  occupied  exclusively  for 
farming.1  However,  in  estimating  the  gross  rent 
paid  by  an  Ulster  tenant,  a  fair  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  goodwill 
should  be  added  to  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord. 
When  the  tenant-right  ceased  to  represent  the 
capital  value  of  the  tenant's  improvements,  the 
rent  and  tenant-right  lost  all  relation  to  each 
other,  and  what  was  a  fair  rent  took  the  form  of  a 
rack  rent,  that  is,  rent  paid,  not  on  the  basis, 
of  what  the  land  would  produce,  but  merely  for 
the  right  to  live  on  the  land. 

The  system  of  estimating  rent  by  what  the 
land  under  scientific  methods  of  cultivation 
would  produce  may  be  said  not  to  have  existed. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  to  be  found  on 

1  Wakefield,  Account  of  Ireland,  p.  589. 
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the  estates  of  some  resident  proprietors  and  some 
absentees  who  took  an  interest  in  their  property. 
Some  landlords  were  ahead  of  the  times.  Index 
prices  were  noted  from  the  market  reports  of  the 
ordinary  prices  for  an  average  of  seven  years  of 
the  commodities  by  the  sale  of  which  the  rent 
was  paid.  A  fair  proportion  of  each  class  to  a 
farm  was  estimated,  and  a  fair,  reasonable  rent 
assessed.1 

Tithe  Rent. — The  next  charge  on  the  land  was 
the  tithe  rent.  It  was  enacted  that  the  cost  of 
the  upkeep  of  the  Established  Church  in  every 
parish  should  be  levied  on  the  occupier  rather 
than  on  the  owner  of  the  land.  It  is  debatable 
whether  it  was  just  to  oblige  the  majority  of  a 
nation  to  pay  directly  for  the  upkeep  of  a  Church 
of  which  they  were  not  members.  It  would 
have  been  meet  to  levy  the  charge  directly  on 
the  landlords,  who  belonged  as  a  class  to  that 
Church,  and  could  have  had  no  objection  to 
paying.  They  would  have  inevitably  passed  the 
burden  on  to  their  property,  and  eventually  the 
tithe  would  have  been  paid  as  part  of  the  rent. 
Not  alone  was  the  tax  made  on  the  occupier, 
but  it  was  levied  on  tillage  land  exclusively, 
pasturage  being  entirely  exempted.  As  the 
majority  of  the  tillage  farmers  were  Catholics 
and  of  graziers  were  Protestants,  the  former  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  paying 

1  Devon  Commission. 
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for  a  Church  whose  members  were  allowed  to  go 
free.1 

In  general,  the  tenant  was  not  very  harshly 
dealt  with  where  the  clergyman  had  the  tithes 
himself,  but  when  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
laymen  (frequently  persons  of  the  same  persua- 
sion as  himself)  he  was  very  badly  treated.  The 
clergyman,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  attend  per- 
sonally to  see  that  he  received  one-tenth  of 
every  crop^  farmed  the  tithe  out  to  laymen,  called 
"  tithe-proctors. "  The  record  of  the  latter  is  a 
blot  on  the  system.  Their  exactions,  and  the 
fact  that  the  force  of  the  law  was  invariably 
behind  them,  led  to  scenes  which  would  disgrace 
savages,  not  alone  Christians  in  a  civilised  country 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  "  In  Walls  town/5 
says  Lampson,  "  the  population  consisted  of 
3,163  Catholics  and  one  Protestant.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Gavin,  with  a  party  of  police,  a  detachment 
of  the  1 4th  Foot,  a  detachment  of  the  Q2nd 
Highlanders,  attended  with  a  staff  of  valuers— 
the  whole  force  being  under  the  command  of 
one  Admiral,  two  Generals,  and  three  magis- 
trates. In  the  ensuing  affray  soldiers  and  police 
were  bruised,  while  four  peasants  were  killed  and 
several  wounded. "  2 

The  overbearing  conduct  of  the  proctors  ex- 
ceeded  all  bounds.       They  openly  proclaimed 

1  Lampson,  Ireland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  230. 

2  Lampson,  Ireland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  150. 
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that  the  actual  landlords  were  only  nominally 
proprietors,  and  that  they  themselves  were  the 
real  owners  of  the  land.1 

A  too  great  facility  was  afforded  to  the  clergy- 
man to  recover  his  tithe.  One  year's  interest 
must  accrue  before  a  mortgagee  could  file  a  bill  ; 
one  year's  rent  must  be  due  before  a  landlord 
could  eject  ;  but  a  clergyman  could  file  a  bill 
.within  three  days.2 

In  1832  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  was  passed 
which  placed  the  burden  on  the  owner  and  tenant 
jointly,  the  former  paying  one-fourth  and  the 
latter  three-fourths  of  the  total.  However,  as 
there  was  not  any  tribunal  for  the  fixation  of 
fair  rents,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
landlord  transferred  the  entire  charge  on  to  the 
tenant  in  the  form  of  rent.  Even  leaseholders, 
when  their  leases  fell  in,  had  their  rents  increased 
to  include  the  full  tithe.  There  were  honourable 
exceptions  to  this  practice,  but  so  few  as  to  be 
relatively  negligible.  As  the  obnoxious  element 
had  been  removed  (and  pasturage  and  tillage 
being  both  now  liable)  the  tenant  soon  forgot 
that  his  rent  included  any  charge  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  Established  Church. 

County  Cess. — The  county  cess  was  likewise 
levied  separately  against  the  occupier.  The 
tenant  originally  had  to  pay  for  the  roads  which 

1  Curwen,  The  State  of  Ireland,  p.  80. 

2  Devon  Commission. 
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gave  him  access  to  his  market.  It  was  never 
contemplated  that  the  charges  heaped  on  him  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century  (the  upkeep  of  the 
prisons,  courthouses,  and  mail  coach  roads) 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  occupying  tenant.1 

The  county  cess  was  calculated  according  to 
the  system  known  as  the  "  County  Key,"  coming 
down  from  ancient  times.  In  the  period  under 
review  the  burden  was  very  unequally  distributed, 
as  some  of  the  finest  lands  paid  no  rate  at  all.2 
In  the  barony  of  Duhallow,  a  farm  of  172  acres 
was  valued  at  £300  a  year.  The  county  cess 
on  it  in  1824  was  £>l  I^s-  ^n  tne  barony  of 
Barretts  in  the  same  county  a  farm  of  172  acres 
valued  at  £130  a  year  paid  a  cess  of  £7  i2s.3 

For  the  purposes  of  the  county  cess  the 
country  was  divided  into  baronies.  The  Grand 
Jury  appointed  by  the  Sheriff  met  twice  a  year 
for  a  space  of  three  days  each  term  to  transact 
its  civil  functions.  The  taxation  of  the  barony 
was  divided  into  two  parts — volunatry  and  com- 
pulsory. The  latter  included  the  cost  of  the 
upkeep  of  public  works,  prisons,  and  the  police. 
The  former  lay  in  the  discretion  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  composed  of  men  having  real  estate  valued 
at  £50,  or  leasehold  property  valued  at  £100, 
over  and  above  the  rent  reserved.  The  tenant 
was  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  charge, 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  9,  1825,  p.  287. 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  9,  1825,  p.  64. 

3  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  9,  1825,  p.  545. 
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but  he  had,  in  practice,  no  voice  in  its  expendi- 
ture. The  levy  was  not  apportioned  according 
to  the  value  of  the  land.  It  was  a  surface  tax  ; 
a  farmer  holding  one  hundred  acres  of  good  land 
would  pay  no  more  than  the  holder  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  inferior  ground.  Not  alone 
was  it  a  surface  tax,  but  it  was  an  unequal  surface 
levy.  *  In  the  County  Carlow,"  said  the  agent 
of  Lord  Beresford,  "  the  cess  was  levied  on  only 
one-third  of  the  recorded  area  of  the  county."  l 
The  area  which  escaped  taxation  was  sometimes 
known  as  "  Blind  Acres."  The  Treasurer  of  the 
county  issued  his  warrant  to  the  High  Constable 
of  each  district.  The  latter  gave  notice  to  the 
churchwardens  of  the  different  parishes.  These 
summoned  Vestries,  at  which  two  persons  ap- 
pointed from  each  townland  by  the  parishioners 
attended  to  applet  the  cess  on  each  farm.  It 
was  collected  previous  to  the  Spring  and  Summer 
Assizes.  The  latter  assessment  was  invariably 
the  highest  and  came  at  a  most  unpropitious 
time  for  the  landholders,  who  were  then  usually 
in  need  of  the  common  necessities  of  life. 

The  corruption  and  jobbery  perpetrated  under 
this  arrangement  were  practically  systematised, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  roads.  It  was  the 
practice  for  the  gentlemen  of  each  barony  to 
consult  together,  and  the  question  usually  put 
was  :  :<  Now,  I  have  consented  to  your  getting 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  3,  p.  599. 
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so  much  money  to  be  expended  on  your  pro- 
perty, will  you  allow  so  much  to  be  expended 
on  mine  ?  "  l  The  district  of  Erris  in  County 
Mayo  was  inaccessible  save  by  sea,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  resident  gentlemen.  In  the  same 
county  the  expression  of  public  opinion  was  so 
weak  that  it  was  possible  to  have  a  presentment 
passed  to  build  a  bridge,  with  no  road  leading 
to  or  from  it,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a 
private  embankment  to  protect  the  property  of 
the  person  making  the  presentment — the  arch  of 
the  bridge  being  closed  by  a  floodgate — without 
any  ratepayer  objecting.2  This  corruption  could 
exist,  notwithstanding  that  the  presentment  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  judge  who  fiated 
it,  and  that  every  freeholder,  if  he  considered 
himself  aggrieved,  had  the  power  of  traversing  it.3 
The  corruption  connected  with  the  present- 
ment itself  spread  to  the  contractors  who  exe- 
cuted the  work,  and  the  "  road  jobber  "  became 
a  well-known  figure  in  the  country.  Owing  to 
the  landowners  not  being  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  cess,  and,  as  it  appears,  owing 
to  the  freeholders  being  unable  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear,  the  county  charges  increased  inordinately 
from  £400,000  in  1800  to  £1,200,000  in  1844.* 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  8,  1825,  P-  634. 
*  Ibid.,  Vol.  8,  1825,  p.  761. 

3  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  7,  1830,  p.  50. 

4  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  964, 
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How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  it  was  possible 
for  a  road  jobber  to  come  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal for  a  contract;  for  his  son  to  come  forward 
with  another;  a  lower  one,  a  servant  or  workman 
with  a  third,  still  lower,  so  that  the  proposals  of 
any  competitors  were  met  by  either  of  these. 
If  not  opposed,  the  son  and  servant  withdrew, 
or  did  not  find  the  necessary  security.  Thus  the 
jobber  secured  the  contract.1 

The  Grand  Jury  were  not  wholly  responsible 
for  the  enormous  impost  of  the  county  cess, 
running  as  high  as  six  shillings  an  acre,  as  the 
compulsory  levy  was  outside  their  jurisdiction. 
Owing  to  the  concatenation  of  circumstances, 
which  disturbed  the  country  during  this  period, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  root  of  the  evils  was  not 
clearly  understood,  what  amounted  to  a  standing 
army  of  police  became  necessary  to  repress  rather 
than  to  cure  the  disturbing  elements. 

Poor  Rate. — Until  1838  the  poverty  of  Ireland 
depended  on  private  charity  for  its  alleviation. 
In  that  year,  the  English  system  of  Poor  Law 
Relief  was  introduced.  The  country  was  divided 
into  Unions.  The  Union  was  the  unit.  Each 
unit  was  liable  for  the  upkeep  and  maintenance 
of  its  own  establishment.  The  landlord  and 
tenant  were  each  liable  for  one-half  of  the  poor 
rate,  except  when  the  valuation  of  the  tenement 
was  under  £4.  In  the  latter  case,  the  entire  bur- 

1  Devon  Commission. 
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den  was  left  on  the  landlord.  This  provision  had 
important  effects  in  accelerating  the  "  clearance  " 
of  small  holdings.  At  a  time  when  the  grant  of 
leases  was  the  exception  a  very  short  interval 
sufficed  for  the  landlord  to  transfer  the  burden, 
in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  on  to  the  tenant.  The 
demand  was  made  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
tenant,  who  paid  the  entire  rate.  On  tendering 
his  rent  to  his  landlord,  the  latter  was,  at  law, 
obliged  to  receive  the  receipt  for  the  poor  rate 
as  evidence  of  its  payment  and  to  allow  half  of 
it  off  the  rent. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  element  in  the  Poor 
Law  System  was  the  method  of  valuation  pur- 
sued. This  was  all  the  more  extraordinary, 
considering  that  Sir  Richard  Griffith  and  a  staff 
of  valuators  were  then  engaged  in  valuing  the 
land  of  Ireland  in  accordance  with  an  Act  passed 
in  the  6th  and  yth  of  William  IV.  The  instruc- 
tions to  the  Government  valuators  were — not  to 
go  by  appearance,  but  to  dig  up  the  surface,  and 
thus  ascertain  the  nature,  quality,  and  depth  of 
the  soil  and  the  quality  of  the  subsoil.  Thus  the 
industrious  farmer  would  not  be  taxed  more  than 
his  indolent  neighbour.  The  first  valuation  was 
checked  by  a  second  survey,  and  in  case  of  grave 
discrepancies  a  third  valuation  was  made.1 

In  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law  Valuation,  the 
valuators  were  not  skilled  valuers  of  land.  Land 

1  Devon  Commission,  Appendix  i,  Vol.  i,  p.  i. 
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in  County  Fermanagh  was  valued  while  the  snow 
still  remained  on  the  ground.  In  Monaghan  the 
valuation  was  made  by  one  who  did  not  know 
the  country,  but  who  went  from  agent  to  agent. 
If  he  did  not  meet  a  resident  agent  or  landlord 
he  had  recourse  to  the  applotters  of  the  county 
cess,  and  whatever  information  he  got  from 
them  he  took  as  conclusive  without  further 
examination  In  Donegal  he  (the  valuator) 
would  merely  stand  upon  a  hill  and  look  at  the 
lands  of  a  village,  and  afterwards  take  the  rental. 
In  such  a  way  he  could  have  valued  a  whole 
parish  in  a  day  if  he  got  to  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain.1  It  was  methods  such  as  these  which 
led  an  agent  before  the  Devon  Commission  to 
state  that  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  was  so  capri- 
cious, so  various,  so  remote  from  any  approxi- 
mation, either  relatively  or  in  fact,  to  a  true 
estimate,  and  so  inconsistent  in  itself,  that  no 
calculation  or  comparison  could  be  founded  upon 
it.2 

These  were  the  legal  charges  to  which  the 
land  was  subject.  With  the  exception  of  a 
moiety  of  the  poor  rate  and  ultimately  of  a 
quarter  of  the  tithe,  all  were  levied  directly  on 
the  tenant.  Had  the  latter  been  independent 
and  free  to  express  his  opinion  as  to  the  equity 
of  the  charges,  and  to  take  part  in  estimating 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  706. 

2  Ibid.,  Vol.  3,  p.  341. 
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their  amounts,  it  would  have  been  a  sound  policy 
to  keep  them  distinct,  because  he  would  thus  be 
able  to  consider  each  separately  and  to  calculate, 
so  to  speak,  what  value  he  was  getting  for  his 
money.  As  the  majority  of  Irish  tenants  were 
under  the  omnipotent  power  of  their  landlords, 
and  had  not,  in  fact,  any  control  over  the  burdens 
imposed  on  their  holdings,  the  most  economical 
method  of  collection  would  have  been  a  consoli- 
dation under  the  one  name  of  rent,  to  be  paid 
by  the  tenant  at  regular  intervals,  and  to  be 
distributed  by  the  landlord.  Such  a  system 
would  have  avoided  the  hardship  of  four  different 
collectors  visiting  the  tenant  at  different  times  of 
the  year — each  to  draw  his  particular  share  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil.  It  would  also  have 
eliminated  the  expense  of  individual  collections. 


CHAPTER    III 

LEGAL    METHODS    OF    COLLECTING    THE    BURDENS 

When  the  charges  on  the  land  were  not  paid 
voluntarily  at  the  proper  times,  the  owners  of 
them  possessed  the  right  known  to  the  Common 
Law  of  England  as  "  Distress."  It  was  the  right 
to  seize,  without  producing  an  Order  of  a  Court 
of  Justice,  chattels  of  the  occupier  which  were 
not  perishable  and  which  were  capable  of  being 
redelivered. 

Statute  law  made  many  alterations  in  this 
system  of  pledge  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  recovery  of  rent.  An  Act  passed  in  1696 
(7th  of  William  III)  gave  the  landlord  power  to 
distrain  upon  sheaves  of  corn  and  hay.  An 
Act  of  1711  (Qth  of  Anne)  enabled  landlords  to 
seize,  within  five  days,  chattels  carried  away 
fraudulently  to  prevent  distress.  An  Act  of 
1742  (i5th  of  George  II)  enabled  landlords  to 
seize  within  twenty  days  goods  carried  away 
fraudulently  and  to  sell  them  as  if  they  had 
been  taken  on  the  premises.  An  Act  of  1816 
(56th  of  George  III)  gave  landlords  power  to 
distrain  growing  crops. 

The  date  of  this  last  Act  is  significant.  It 
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was  the  year  following  the  final  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  and  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe. 
An  enormous  struggling  population  had  been 
allowed  to  congregate  on  the  cultivable  land 
owing  to  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  desire  of 
the  landowning  class  to  secure  political  influence. 
The  rents  of  tenants-at-will  and  leaseholders 
fixed  during  the  war  could  no  longer  be  paid 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  It  took  almost 
two  years  to  eject  a  tenant-at-will  owing  to  the 
procedure  regarding  notices-to-quit  which  had 
to  run  for  a  year  after  the  anniversary  of  the 
commencement  of  the  term  in  which  the  notice 
was  served.  Distress  was  the  only  means  of 
quickly  recovering  the  rent.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  the  landlord  securing  the  latter  if 
the  tenant  was  allowed  to  draw  his  subsistence 
from  the  produce.  His  power  of  distress  was 
strengthened  by  enabling  him  to  distrain  growing 
crops.  Another  underling  was  now  added  to 
the  Estate  Office.  Previously  the  Bailiff  or 
Driver  sufficed  to  carry  out  the  distress.  To 
him  was  now  added  the  "  Keeper."  All  three 
were  recruited  from  the  lowest  class.  They  were 
not  persons  who  could  be  trusted.  They  as- 
sumed illegitimate  authority.  "  A  man  in  that 
rank  of  life,"  said  Lord  Lansdowne's  agent, 
"  could  not  be  trusted."  l  Where  the  landlord 
and  agent  were  non-resident,  the  bailiff  was  the 

1  Devon  Commission. 
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terror  of  the  poor  tenants,  who  could  only  secure 
his  good-will  by  making  him  presents  of  sundry 
articles.  The  tenants  were  watched  at  fairs  and 
markets.  When  they  obtained  a  little  money 
by  the  sale  of  any  kind  of  produce,  a  distress 
was  levied  and  the  money  taken  from  the  tenant. 
Fraud,  chicanery,  terror,  and  oppression  were 
exercised  to  extort  money  from  the  people,  a 
heavy  percentage  of  which  went  into  the  pockets 
of  the  drivers  before  the  rent  reached  the  land- 
lord.1 Agents  even  had  great  difficulty  in  con- 
tending with  them.  It  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  any  but  the  lowest  class  of  person  to  do 
the  work.  If  the  persons  employed  were  of 
good  character  and  honest,  they  were  generally 
stupid,  and  if  they  were  clever  and  intelligent 
they  were  generally  scamps. 

The  enactment  making  it  lawful  to  distrain 
growing  crops  added  a  new  source  of  terror  to 
the  tenants.  A  tyrannical  landlord  had  not  now 
to  wait  till  the  harvest  was  reached  to  distrain. 
Before  the  crops  were  ripe,  a  distraint  could  be 
made  and  a  keeper  placed  on  the  lands.  The 
latter  was  usually  of  the  tenant's  own  class,  and 
being  the  product  of  oppression  was  a  worse 
tyrant  than  the  independent  tyrannical  over-lord. 
At  a  time  when  the  wages  of  the  country  averaged 
one  shilling  a  day,  without  food,  the  keeper  lived 
on  the  tenant  at  a  wage  of  two  shillings  and  six 
pence  a  day,  which  the  tenant  paid.  The  bailiff 

1  Crawford,  Depopulation  Not  Necessary,  pp.  14-15. 
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who  made  the  seizure  also  received  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  the  transaction.  There  was 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  keepers — this  being 
in  the  discretion  of  the  bailiff. 

When  a  distress  of  removable  chattels  was 
made,  they  were  driven  or  carried  to  the  pound 
and  the  tenant  was  given  fourteen  days  within 
which  to  redeem  the  pledge.  In  the  pound  the 
poundkeeper  had  to  be  paid  by  the  defaulter, 
who  also  had  to  feed  the  animal  if  the  distress 
was  live-stock.  The  pounds  in  the  West  were 
never  empty.  Driving  went  on  every  day 
throughout  the  year.  The  poundkeeper  often 
was  a  Driver  and  drove  cattle  through  different 
parishes  to  his  own  pound.  It  wras  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  unfortunate  people  carrying  forage 
ten  or  twelve  miles  to  feed  the  starving  animals 
in  the  pound.1 

In  1832  (6th  and  yth  William  IV)  the  law  of 
distress  was  put  on  an  equitable  basis.  To 
make  a  lawful  distress,  a  landlord  or  his  agent 
should  serve  beforehand  a  notice  on  the  tenant 
specifying  the  goods  to  be  distrained,  the  amount 
of  the  rent  due,  and  the  period  for  which  it  was 
owing.  On  the  tenant's  side,  if  he  considered 
he  was  unjustly  treated,  he  was  empowered  to 
lodge  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  a  Civil  Bill, 
stating  the  particulars  of  the  property  distrained, 
the  place  where  the  distress  was  made,  and  the 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  8,  1825,  p.  740. 
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person  on  whose  behalf  it  was  made,  and  calling 
upon  the  party  to  appear  at  the  next  Quarter 
Sessions.  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  issued  an 
Order  to  the  Sheriff  to  replevy  the  goods.  The 
Sheriff  appointed  replevingers.  The  tenant  re- 
plevied  the  goods  and  entered  into  a  bond  with 
two  sureties  in  double  the  value  of  the  goods 
distrained  and  undertook  to  pursue  his  Civil  Bill 
to  effect. 

This  put  distress  on  a  legal  basis.  It  was  no 
longer  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  either 
the  landlord  or  the  bailiff,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  accustomed  to  raise  money  for  his  personal 
use  by  periodical  distress.  The  obligation  to 
state  the  period  for  which  the  rent  was  due 
tended  to  eliminate  corruption  in  the  keeping 
of  accounts.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  growing  difficulty  of  effecting  a  sale 
of  the  distress  through  a  boycott  by  the  people, 
and  also  that  a  growing  spirit  of  lawlessness 
urged  the  tenants  to  make  forcible  rescues  tended 
to  make  the  system  fall  into  desuetude  and 
recourse  to  be  made  to  the  process  of  Civil  Bill 
Ejectment  before  the  Assistant  Barrister's  Court 
instituted  in  1816  (56  George  III). 

Civil  Bill  Ejectment. — The  law  regarding  eject- 
ment previous  to  1816  was  an  expensive  process, 
having  to  be  pursued  in  the  Superior  Courts. 
The  expense  amounted  to  upwards  of  £15,  and 
effectively  prevented  the  landlord  from  arbitrarily 
exercising  his  power. 
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The  Assistant  Barrister's  Court  was  a  legal 
makeshift.  The  President  was  a  practising 
barrister  in  Dublin,  who,  in  the  interval  of  his 
private  business,  attended  in  the  country,  and, 
in  a  rush,  got  through  thousands  of  ejectment 
cases.  His  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  cases 
where  the  yearly  rent  did  not  exceed  £50.  The 
costs  of  the  proceedings  in  this  Court  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  £2.  As  between  the  two 
methods,  recovery  of  rent  by  Civil  Bill  was 
superior  to  distress.  The  latter  degraded  the 
tenant,  deprived  him  of  his  working  capital,  and 
ruined  any  credit  he  might  have  in  his  district, 
for  distress  was  quite  a  public  proceeding.  The 
Civil  Bill  was  regarded  as  a  legitimate  procedure, 
and,  unless  the  tenant  was  insolvent,  did  not 
injuriously  affect  him. 

Hanging  Gale. — What  was  known  as  the  Irish 
system  as  contrasted  with  that  of  England — 
allowing  a  tenant  to  remain  perpetually  in  arrear 
— led  to  great  oppression.  Although  many  evils 
of  the  landlord  system  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  law  and  the  landlords,  the  persons  solely 
responsible  for  the  abuses  of  the  "  hanging  gale  " 
were  the  tenants  themselves.  They  had  it  in 
their  power  to  pay  their  rent  up  to  date,  and 
thus  prevent  any  landlord  or  his  underlings  from 
suing  for  a  just  debt  whenever  he  or  they  should 
think  fit.  Whether  from  a  hopeless  lack  of 
surplus  capital  or  from  a  notion  that  the 
"  hanging  gale  "  was  an  irrecoverable  debt,  the 
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system  of  leaving  a  year's  rent  always  unpaid 
became  universal  practically  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  practice 
of  giving  receipts  for  rent  on  account  only, 
without  specifying  the  date,  and  was  undoubt- 
edly used  as  an  instrument  of  perpetual  oppres- 
sion by  vicious  landlords.  "  The  lower  classes,  " 
says  Wakefield,  "  were  kept  in  a  kind  of  perpetual 
bondage  and  in  a  continual  state  of  anxiety  and 


terror." 


1  Wakefield,  Account  of  Ireland,  p.  244. 


CHAPTER    IV 

PEOPLE    INTERVENING    BETWEEN    LANDLORD    AND 

TENANT 

The  landlord  employed  an  agent  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  him  and  his  tenants.  An  agent 
was  in  a  postiion  of  being  an  instrument  for 
good  or  evil.  The  business  of  the  former  type 
was  to  be  resident  ;  to  move  frequently  about 
through  the  district  in  his  charge  ;  to  superin- 
tend the  estate  ;  to  receive  the  rents  ;  to  arrange 
the  finances  of  the  estate  ;  to  let  the  lands  ; 
to  inspect  the  farms  and  the  state  of  agriculture, 
and  to  promote  the  improvement  of  husbandry.1 
The  agents  who  pursued  this  course  of  conduct 
were  overshadowed  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
many  who  brought  a  blot  on  the  whole  land 
system  of  Ireland. 

The  relationship  between  agent  and  landlord 
was  often  that  of  creditor  and  debtor  respec- 
tively. Bribery  and  corruption  were  practised 
in  a  most  barefaced  manner  and  without  the  least 
sense  of  shame  or  fear.  There  were  instances 
of  a  tenant  applying  for  a  lease  being  asked, 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  597. 
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'  How  much  do  you  propose  to  give  myself  ?  " 
This  was  not  sufficient.  After  feeing  the  agent, 
the  proprietor's  lady  had  to  be  won  over  by 
:<  weighty  "  arguments.  '  The  daughter  of  an 
English  Earl."  wrote  Wakefield,  "  was  married 
to  a  nobleman  in  Ireland.  On  arriving  at  the 
family  seat  after  the  marriage,  she  told  me  the 
tenants  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  lady.  On 
appearing,  a  farmer  stepped  aside  and  said  to 
her,  '  I  thought  perhaps  your  ladyship  might  be 
in  want  of  a  little  ready  money  for  your  pocket, 
and  I  have  brought  you  some/  at  the  same  time 
slipping  into  her  hand  a  piece  of  paper  containing 
forty  or  sixty  guineas,  but  adding,  '  I  hope  when 
my  lease  is  out,  your  ladyship  will  speak  a  word 
in  my  favour  to  my  lord.'  ! 

Many  agents  had  sons  or  other  relations  settled 
as  shopkeepers  on  some  part  of  the  estate,  and 
a  tenant,  unless  he  chose  to  run  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  these  people  could 
not  purchase  a  yard  of  tape  or  a  pound  of  cheese 
in  any  other  place. 

The  system  of  giant  land  agencies  led  to  great 
distress.  It  was  a  common  practice  for  a  pro- 
prietor to  come  to  a  land  agency  in  Dublin  and 
to  bargain  for  a  loan.  The  agency  treated  with 
a  third  party  who  had  a  procuration  fee  in  finding 
the  amount  required.  The  estate  was  then 
managed  by  a  class  of  under-agents  who  were 
notoriously  corrupt  in  their  practices  and  whose 
headquarters  were  usually  filled  with  the  tenants' 
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fowl  and  geese,  and  the  produce  of  the  country. 
In  addition,  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  give 
forced  labour  whenever  required  without  any 
allowance  or  money  payment.1 

One  of  the  valuators  employed  by  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  one  not  conversant  with  agency  to  believe 
the  despotic  tyranny  exercised  over  the  tenantry 
of  an  absentee  by  every  hanger-on  of  the  rent 
office,  from  the  head  clerk  to  the  poundkeeper. 
An  agent  of  a  County  Kildare  estate  acknow- 
ledged, before  the  Devon  Commission,  that  he 
was  offered  and  accepted  £20  from  a  tenant  for 
whom  he  had  negotiated  an  assignment.2 

The  duty  of  an  upright  agent  was  to  ensure 
fertile  seeds  to  the  tenants  at  a  fair  price  by 
purchasing  in  bulk.  In  Mayo  the  iniquity  of  the 
agent  was  carried  to  such  excess  as  to  retail  the 
seed  to  the  tenants  in  spring  when  seed  was 
dear,  to  be  repaid  at  harvest  time  when  the 
seed  was  cheap  by  so  much  seed  as  would  amount 
in  price  to  the  seed  which  was  given  out  in 
spring.  In  this  way  the  agent  received  two  or 
two-and-a-half  cwts.  of  seed  for  his  one  cwt. 

The  practice  of  appointing  attorneys  as  agents 
was  a  fruitful  source  of  evil.  It  would  have  been 
against  human  nature  for  a  man  qualified  to 
practise  at  law  to  withstand  the  temptation  of 

1  Wakefield,  Account  of  Ireland,  p.  297. 

2  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  2,  pp.  535-6. 
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feathering  his  nest  at  the  expense  of  the  tenants. 
Thus,  it  often  happened  that  an  attorney  agent 
brought  his  suit  in  the  Superior  Courts  when  it 
might,  had  the  tenants'  interests  been  considered, 
have  been  brought  in  a  Civil  Bill  Court. 

Fraud  was  even  carried  to  the  account  books. 
On  the  Dr.  side  of  the  account  there  were  the 
regular  dates  as  to  the  months  and  the  year 
when  the  rent  became  due.  On  the  Cr.  side, 
however,  there  was  not  any  date.  At  the  top  of 
the  page  appeared,  say,  the  year,  "  1834,"  with- 
out month  or  date  being  shown  for  the  entries. 
When  a  tenant  produced  a  receipt  for  money 
appearing  to  be  paid  in  1834,  he  would  be  told 
that  "  that  was  not  the  year  you  paid  it  for. 
It  was  1833  or  1835."  This  convenient  book 
thus  answered  for  any  year. 

The  agent  of  Lord  Lansdowne  acknowledged 
that  if  he  was  in  a  hurry,  or  the  weather  was 
breaking,  the  tenants  would  send  their  horses 
gratuitously  or  if  he  was  digging  his  potatoes 
and  the  frost  came  on,  they  would  come  to  help 
him.  He  ingenuously  added,  however,  that  they 
did  it  without  compulsion.1 

Middlemen. — The  principal  landlords  habitually 
farmed  out  their  vast  tracts  in  large  parcels  to 
middle  tenants,  a  superior  class  of  bailiffs  or 
agents  who  contracted  to  guarantee  their  lord 
a  certain  revenue,  on  condition  that  his  estate 

1  Devon  Commission. 
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was  parcelled  out  for  a  fixed  term  under  their 
management.1  They  were  not  required  to 
undertake  to  attend  personally  to  the  estate. 
They  were  thus  speculators  who  took  the  land 
at  a  nominal  rent  or  at  a  rent  which,  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  became  nominal  (for  example, 
lands  which  were  leased  in  1767  at  a  rent  of 
£86  6s.  zd.  were  set  directly  to  the  occupiers  in 
1835  at  a  rent  of  £410).  The  original  leases 
contained  no  clauses  against  subletting.  The 
impetus  given  to  tillage  by  the  European  War 
and  to  the  creation  of  small  holdings  by  the 
Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1793  resulted  in  land 
being  sublet  even  to  the  seventh  degree.  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  communicated  with  every  person 
connected  with  the  land  when  opening  new 
roads  in  the  country.  In  one  instance,  it  was 
necessary  to  circularise  seven  individuals,  five  of 
whom  interposed  between  the  head  landlord  and 
the  occupying  tenant.2 

The  system  of  middlemen  would  have  been 
unexceptionable  if  only  one  middleman  had 
intervened  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  if 
that  one  had  been  a  genuine  practical  farmer 
who  realised  that  he  took  the  place  of  a  bene- 
volent landlord,  that  his  duty  was  to  set  to  the 
smaller  tenants  on  the  estate  an  example  of 
industry  and  improved  agriculture,  and  that  his 

1  Sigerson,  History  of  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland,  p.  139. 

2  Devon  Commission. 
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profit  rent  should  be  limited  to  the  wages  of 
superintendence . 

The  evils  traced  to  middlemen  arose,  not  from 
the  parties  being  middlemen,  but  from  the  legal 
restrictions  which  rendered  it  unprofitable  for 
them  either  to  transfer  or  to  improve  the  land, 
whilst  they  were  induced  to  sublet  by  the  ample 
means  at  their  disposal  for  levying  exorbitant 
rents,  in  the  power  of  distress  and  priority  of 
recovering  rents  which  they  exercised  as  land- 
lords. Had  the  middleman  been  placed  as  a 
tenant  on  an  equality  with  other  traders  by  giving 
him  freedom  of  sale  and  security  for  improve- 
ments he  would  either  have  improved  or  sold. 
Had  he  been  placed  as  a  landlord  on  an  equality 
with  other  traders  by  giving  him  no  more  power 
of  recovering  his  rent  than  they  had  for  recover- 
ing their  debts,  he  would  either  have  bought 
out  his  sub-tenants,  or  have  reduced  his  rents 
to  an  amount  that  could  have  been  paid  regu- 
larly without  extraordinary  powers  for  recovering 
them.1 

In  the  nature  of  things  his  position  necessarily 
led  him  to  oppression.  He  was  a  mere  instru- 
ment for  extracting  rent  from  the  tenant.  That 
was  his  trade.  The  people  could  have  no  will 
of  their  own  in  this  transaction.  They  must  live 
somehow.  There  was  no  employment  other 
than  agricultural  outside  North-East  Ulster,  where 

1  Handcock,  Impediments  to  Improvements  in  Ireland,  p.  151 
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middlemen  scarcely  occurred  at  all.  They  were 
obliged  to  get  land,  beg,  or  starve,  and  thus 
they  entered  into  ruinous  competition  with  each 
other.  The  lessor  got,  at  least,  the  promise  of 
a  rent  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  the  occupier 
to  pay. 

Middlemen,  as  a  class,  stooped  to  the  meanest 
practices.  They  abused  every  process  of  law, 
which,  even  when  used  moderately,  placed  enor- 
mous powers  in  the  hands  of  landlords.  Every 
man  in  this  gradation  must  realise  a  profit  save 
the  occupier,  who  was  exposed  to  the  distress  of 
all  and  starved  himself.  A  head  landlord  drew 
the  line  at  distraining  the  household  chattels. 
The  middleman  distrained  the  very  bed  and 
utensils.  They  had  bailiffs  always  watching, 
and  when  the  crops  were  ripe  they  were  seized 
and  taken  away  for  the  rent  immediately.  Each 
individual  pig  and  firkin  of  butter  was  followed 
to  the  market.  The  tenants  had  to  deal  with 
them  on  their  own  terms  ;  the  middlemen  took 
the  whole  produce  of  the  land  into  their  pos- 
session, kept  the  accounts  as  they  pleased,  and 
left  the  tenants  sufficient  only  to  supply  the 
merest  wants  of  nature.1 

Not  alone  was  the  rent  demanded  immediately, 
but  the  practice  of  neglecting  to  pay  their  head 
landlord  became  so  common  that  a  statute  was 
necessary  to  curb  their  tyranny  and  fraud.  In 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  9,  1825,  p.  56. 
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1816  the  tenant  whose  goods  had  been  distrained 
by  the  head  landlord  after  he  had  paid  his  rent 
to  the  middleman  was  enabled  to  recover  by 
Civil  Bill  the  amount  of  the  sum  he  had  actually 
paid,  with  costs  and  damages  as  compensation. 
This  stopped  such  occurrences  as  cattle  being 
distrained  four  times  in  the  year  and  being 
driven  to  the  pound  by  different  claimants, 
although  each  time  the  rent  had  been  paid  while 
none  of  the  middlemen  had  paid  his  superior 
landlord.1 

It  was  a  relief  that,  amid  all  this  baseness, 
there  existed  men  who  realised  the  duties  of 
their  position.  In  County  Mayo  a  middleman 
was  so  far  ahead  of  his  time  as  to  actually  sow 
green  crops  on  his  own  lands,  to  let  to  his  sub- 
tenants at  a  fair  valuation,  and  to  give  constant 
employment.2 

The  decay  of  the  middleman  system  started 
about  1815  by  head  landlords  refusing  to  renew 
their  leases  as  they  dropped.  They  had  realised 
the  injury  which  had  been  done  to  their  property. 
They  were  powerless  where  no  clause  against 
subletting  was  inserted  in  the  lease,  to  prevent 
the  division  of  their  lands.  Where  the  lease  had 
a  clause  against  subletting  it  was  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  the  decision  of  the  Courts  that  if  any 
countenance  whatever  was  given  to  a  violation 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  7,  1825,  p.  148. 

2  Devon  Commission. 
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of  the  clause  its  force  was  utterly  destroyed. 
Furthermore,  where  proceedings  were  instituted 
to  prohibit  subletting  it  was  the  practice  of 
juries  to  refuse  to  bring  in  a  verdict.1 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  3,  p.  1098. 
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SUBLETTING 

In  1790  the  population  of  Ireland  was  3,700,000. 
In  1821  it  had  increased  to  6,800,000.  The 
greater  part  of  this  enormous  increase  was  due 
to  the  creation  of  forty-shilling  freeholds  for 
Catholic  tenants.  The  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act  of  1829  abolished  these,  and  as  they  had 
been  brought  on  to  the  land  not  to  cultivate  it, 
but  as  a  kind  of  human  live  stock  to  create 
political  influence  for  their  over-lords,  the  pur- 
pose of  their  creation  disappeared  and  the  system 
of  consolidation  of  small  holdings,  which  had 
commenced  about  1816,  received  a  further  fillip. 
They  were  cleared  off  the  land,  but  not  trans- 
ported. As  the  land  was  the  only  source  of 
wealth  of  any  importance  outside  North-East 
Ulster,  where  high-handed  clearances  could  only 
be  attempted  at  grave  risk  and  expense  to  the 
landlord,  the  land  had  still  to  support  them  in 
some  form  or  other.  They  ceased  to  be  (what 
an  Irish  peasant  always  yearned  and  longed  to 
be)  tenants  or  farmers,  and  became  known  as 
"  cottiers.''  They  ceased  to  be  tormented  by 
the  old-time  middleman  or  landlord,  and  their 
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relations  with  farmers  began.  They  merged  in 
the  labouring  population  of  the  country  without 
having  the  advantages  of  the  latter.  The  farmer 
was  forbidden,  under  the  threat  of  himself  being 
evicted,  to  allow  them  on  his  lands  as  sub- 
tenants. There  was  no  employment  for  this 
huge  pauper  population,  and  the  Poor  Law 
System  had  not  yet  been  introduced.  They 
were  neither  farmers  not  farm  labourers.  They 
existed  by  hiring  land  from  farmers  each  year. 
The  extent  of  the  plot  was  usually  an  acre,  and 
the  system  of  letting  was  called  "  conacre."  It 
was  merely  a  licence  to  occupy  a  certain  field  for 
the  production  of  a  single  crop.  These  lettings 
reflect  very  little  credit  on  the  farmers  as  a  class. 
Undoubtedly  they  were  harassed  themselves  by 
being  forced  to  pay  war  rents  when  war  prices 
could  no  longer  be  obtained  for  their  produce. 
However,  they  were  a  living  example  of  oppres- 
sion breeding  oppression  of  a  deeper  dye. 

The  conacre  land  was  of  two  descriptions. 
The  plot  might  be  an  exhausted  acre  needing 
manure,  or  it  might  be  a  plot  fully  manured 
and  ready  for  sowing  the  potato  seed,  as  this 
was  the  invariable  crop  this  class  cultivated  and 
the  unending  food  on  which  they  subsisted.  In 
a  few  instances,  conacre  was  made  use  of  by 
speculators,  which  will  be  considered  under  the 
heading  of  "  Capital  and  Credit." 

The  farmers  who  hired  exhausted  or  un- 
manured  land  in  conacre  were  generally  worse 
E  * 
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tyrants  than  the  most  vicious  landlords.  An 
acre  of  ground  which  had  been  exhausted  by 
constant  cropping  was  let  to  the  cottiers  for  a 
rent  amounting  to  from  £3  to  £5.  It  was  hired 
on  the  condition  that  the  cottier  would  manure 
it  for  a  crop  of  potatoes.  As  average  land,  with 
the  mode  of  cultivation  then  prevalent,  was 
considered  fit  to  yield  a  corn  crop  after  being 
manured  for  potatoes,  the  next  year  the  farmer 
had  his  acre  back  again  in  heart  >for  a  crop  of 
oats.  He  had  the  conacre  rent  and  was  saved 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  manuring. 

When  the  land  was  ploughed,  manured,  and 
ready  for  sowing,  up  to  £12  an  acre  was  charged, 
and  this  was  considered  a  fair  rent  if  the  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  was  properly  attended  to. 

The  hirer  of  conacre  was  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  no  other  charge  but  the  rent  to  the 
farmer.  The  latter  had  still  to  meet  the  cess 
and  poor  rate  collector  and  the  tithe  rent  charge. 
The  system  was  aided  by  the  legislative  enact- 
ments, which  afforded  less  than  the  ordinary 
security  to  a  tenant  who  laid  out  capital  in  the 
improvement  of  his  land,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
by  giving  him  all  the  extraordinary  powers  of  a 
landlord  for  recovering  rent  from  his  cottiers, 
enabled  him  to  have  his  land  improved  at  the 
expense  of  the  conacre  holder.1 

This  continued  until  1840,  when  the  Court  of 

1  Handcock,  Impediments  to  Improvements  in  Ireland,  p.  149. 
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Common  Pleas,  in  deciding  a  case  brought  by 
Lord  Westmeath  against  one  of  his  tenants  for 
subletting  in  conacre,  threw  out  the  suggestion 
that  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  did  not 
exist  between  the  conacre  owner  and  the  conacre 
holder.  This  opinion  was  referred  to  by  Assis- 
tant-Barristers who  refused  to  allow  landlords' 
remedies  to  the  farmers. 

This  innovation  had  two  important  effects. 
The  farmers,  in  the  first  place,  were  reluctant 
to  let  any  land  in  conacre  at  all.  The  pauper 
population,  which  had  now  been  further  increased 
by  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  System,  which 
induced  landlords  to  evict  tenants  whose  valua- 
tion did  not  amount  to  £4,  was  thrown  from  its 
last  support.  Like  the  wild  animal  which  is 
cornered  and  stands  at  bay,  the  cottiers  had 
recourse  to  intimidation  to  enforce  their  right  to 
live,  and  in  this,  much  of  the  agrarian  trouble 
which  prevailed  in  the  South  of  Ireland  had  its 
root. 

Secondly,  the  new  view  on  the  law  relating 
to  conacre  further  resulted  in  the  imposition  of 
the  burden  of  prepaying  the  rent  or  leaving  the 
crop  in  the  farmer's  hand  till  the  rent  was  paid. 
Thus  the  class  who,  above  all  the  people  in  the 
country,  had  not  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  capital,  were  forced  to  be  capitalists  to  live, 
while  the  farmer  was  allowed  not  alone  to  sell 
his  crop,  but  to  hold  over  his  rent  for  a  year. 
It  became  the  invariable  rule  for  the  cottier 
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either  to  pay  down  the  entire  rent  or  to  pay 
portion  of  the  rent  in  cash  and  to  give  his  Bill 
or  Note  for  the  balance  on  which  he  could  be 
sued  at  Quarter  Sessions.1 

The  whole  system  was  an  unmitigated  evil. 
So  great  a  proportion  of  the  population  depen- 
ded on  it  for  support  that  it  could  not  be  stopped. 
In  1845,  out  of  a  population  of  8,295,061,  more 
than  one-third  consisted  of  labourers  and  cot- 
tiers, both  of  which  classes  depended  on  it.2 
It  was  a  direct  result  of  the  political  juggling 
which  brought  them  on  the  land,  and,  in  fact, 
into  existence,  between  1793  and  1829.  The 
farmers,  as  a  class,  were  responsible  for  aggra- 
vating the  evil  by  trading  on  the  necessities  of 
the  poor.  Themselves  the  subjects  of  a  harsh 
system,  they  were  apt  pupils,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  use,  far  more  relentlessly,  the  weapons 
of  oppression  with  which  their  own  over-lords 
scourged  them. 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  2,  pp.  343-4. 

2  O'Brien,  The  Great  Famine,  p.  27. 
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SUBDIVISION 

Subdivision  is  to  be  distinguished  from  sub- 
letting and  likewise  from  the  middleman  system. 
It  was  the  outcome  of  the  morbid  desire  of  the 
average  Irish  farmer  to  keep  his  family  perma- 
nently around  him.  The  subdivision  was  a 
friendly  family  affair,  and  utterly  distinct  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  letter  of  conacre  and  of  the 
middleman.  The  habit  was  derived  in  part 
from  the  old  tribal  law  and  custom  that  sub- 
division to  supply  land  for  his  children  was  a 
legitimate  and  proper  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  tenant.1  The  policy  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
from  1782  to  1800  of  fostering  and  encouraging 
trade  and  industry  and  the  fisheries,  all  of  which 
provided  remunerative  employment  for  the  in- 
creasing population,  tended  to  fix  the  habit  of 
subdividing  farms,  the  abundant  employment 
provided  preventing  it  from  being  unduly  noticed. 
The  abolition  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  which 
probably  had  spoon-fed  too  much,  marked  the 
decay  of  industry  apart  from  the  land  outside 
of  Ulster.  The  increasing  population  were 

1  Dunraven,  Legacy  of  Past  Years,  p.  234. 
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forced  to  seek  employment  and  support  from 
the  land  alone.  Had  the  industrial  life  of  the 
country  not  been  crippled  this  subdivision  would 
not  have  caused  any  destitution  or  misery.  In 
Ulster,  where  agriculture  was  carried  on  hand  in 
hand  with  the  manufacture  of  linen,  the  land 
was  subdivided  to  such  an  extent  that  this  pro- 
vince led  the  remainder  of  the  country  in  the 
density  of  its  population  per  square  mile.  The 
contrast  made  by  Sadler  between  Ulster  with 
its  407  persons  to  the  square  mile  and  that  of 
Connaught  with  its  264  is  fallacious.1  The  land 
in  Ulster  was  subdivided  in  its  entirety.  It  was 
a  province  of  small  hioldings.  In  Connaught 
the  land  was  not  subdivided  evenly.  It  was 
only  the  inferior  land  which  was  tenanted  and 
subdivided.  The  good  land,  which  would  not 
revert  to  a  state  of  nature  through  lack  of  culti- 
vation, was  continued  in  its  ancient  mode  of 
user,  that  of  grazing.  In  Mayo,  there  was  a 
grazier  who  in  county  cess  alone  paid  £300  a 
year,  which  reckoned  at  35.  an  acre  would  give 
an  area  of  2,000  acres  which  only  supported  at 
most  a  few  herds.2 

The  next  most  important  source  of  sub- 
division was  the  extraordinary  eagerness  for  early 
marriages  among  the  people.  The  practice  of 
marrying  young  was  so  general  that  it  was  a 

1  Sadler,  Ireland,  Its  Evils  and  their  Remedies,  p.  384. 

2  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  2,  p.  537. 
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reproach  to  a  young  girl  to  exceed  the  age  of 
twenty  years  before  she  was  married.  Mothers 
endeavoured  to  have  their  daughters  safely  mar- 
ried and  out  of  danger's  way  before  they  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  puberty.1  The  object  of  a 
young  Irish  couple  was  not  to  live  but  to  exist 
only.  The  great  body  of  the  people  were  insen- 
sible to  the  fact  that  the  source  whence  all  their 
evils  arose  was  their  predilection  for  improvident 
and  premature  marriages.2 

Where  the  farmer  had  not  sufficient  capital 
to  give  his  daughter  a  "  fortune  "  the  general 
rule  was  to  give  her  a  slice  of  land.  This  was 
carried  to  such  extremes  that  both  parent  and 
offspring  were  reduced  to  a  condition  inferior 
to  common  labourers,  although  they  still  boasted 
the  empty  title  of  farmers. 

On  the  son's  side  there  were  surreptitious 
methods  pursued.  The  wife  was  brought  to 
the  son's  old  home.  The  barn  was  fitted  up 
for  the  newly -married  couple.  Finding  he  could 
not  do  without  the  barn,  the  father  built  a  new 
house  for  the  son,  who  then  prevailed  on  him 
to  give  him  part  of  the  land.  "  Hinting,"  was 
the  term  applied  when  a  son  or  daughter,  having 
married,  remained  in  the  old  home,  a  nominal 
division  only  of  the  farm  being  made.  Each 
family  had  an  undivided  share  of  the  crops  and 
the  subdivision  of  the  farm  was  thus  concealed. 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  7,  1825,  p.  210. 

2  Curwen,  State  of  Ireland,  p.  387. 
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Subdivision  was  encouraged  by  landlords  who 
granted  leases  and  did  not  rigidly,  from  the 
beginning,  enforce  the  clause  against  the  practice. 
Finding  their  property  being  injured  they  dis- 
covered that  they  had  waived  the  clause  entirely 
by  allowing  it  to  be  once  violated.  Towards 
the  close  of  this  period,  wherever  these  lease- 
holds existed,  the  landlords  were  in  a  state  of 
dismay,  and  proclaimed  aloud  that  they  were 
unable  to  stop  the  minute  subdivision  of  their 
property.  The  only  remedy  by  which  the  land- 
lord appeared  to  be  able  to  guard  himself  against 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  cunning  and  ingenuity 
of  the  leaseholder  was  to  stipulate  for  a  penal 
rent  in  case  of  subdivision.  Lord  Kingston  by 
rigidly  enforcing  the  treble  rent  payable  in  case 
of  subdivision  effectively  stopped  the  practice 
on  his  property.1 

If  the  interest  of  the  tenant  had  been  perfectly 
marketable  and  if  his  standard  of  living  had  not 
been  reduced  to  the  mere  desire  of  existing,  the 
principle  of  subdivision  and  of  accumulation  by 
their  joint  effects  would  have  led  to  all  land 
being  subdivided  to  the  most  profitable  extent, 
and  would  have  prevented  its  ever  being  sub- 
divided beyond  this.  In  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
the  farms  averaged  five  acres,  and  for  centuries 
tracts  of  land  had  remained  undiminished  in  the 
hands  of  the  families  of  the  original  proprietors.2 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  9,  1825,  P-  431- 

2  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  1006. 
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LABOURERS 

The  labouring  population  consisted  of  three 
distinct  classes — the  occupiers  of  cabins  with 
small  farms  in  extent  from  one  acre  to  five  acres  ; 
cottiers,  living  on  the  lands  of  the  farmers,  for 
whom  they  worked,  in  cabins  to  which  were 
attached  small  plots  of  ground  from  a  rood  to 
half  an  acre  in  area.  Below  these,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale,  there  stood  the  labourers  who  had 
no  fixed  employment  and  no  land.  They  simply 
rented  the  hovels  and  depended  for  support  on 
the  patches  of  conacre  they  were  able  to  hire 
from  some  neighbouring  farmer.  The  peasants 
of  the  first  class  deluded  themselves  with  the 
notion  that  they  were  farmers,  for  it  was  always 
the  labourer's  dream  to  become  a  tenant,  thus 
failing  to  realise  that  an  independent  labourer 
was  a  more  respectable  personage  than  a  strug- 
gling farmer.1  From  them  were  recruited  the 
class  who  yearly  migrated  to  Scotland  and  the 
agricultural  districts  of  England  to  labour  to 
secure  the  rent  of  their  farms.  It  was  an  extra  - 

1  Dufferin,   Emigration   and   Tenure   of  Land  in   Ireland, 
p.  212. 
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ordinary  fact  that  these  migratory  labourers, 
despite  their  yearly  sojourn  in  Scotland  and 
England  coming  in  touch  with  the  enlightened 
methods  of  cultivation  existing  there,  did  not 
appear  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  the  liberal 
education  they  were  receiving.  This  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  absolute  ignorance  of 
this  class  or  by  the  unparalleled  system  of  land 
tenure  under  which  they  lived. 

The  second  class  were  labourers  proper,  that 
is,  the  people  who,  granted  ideal  conditions  in 
the  country,  would  be  farm  labourers  working 
on  the  lord's  demesne  or  on  the  land  of  the 
larger  tenants.  Their  lot  was  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  farmer  for  whom  they  worked. 
He  built  their  houses.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call 
them  such.  They  consisted  of  four  walls  of 
mud  surmounted  by  cross  sticks,  covered  by 
straw.  The  floor  was  mother  earth.  The  usual 
practice  was  not  to  have  any  window.  The 
single  door  served  as  window,  chimney,  and 
entrance  for  man,  beast,  and  fowl.  All  lived 
and  had  their  being  there.  The  pig  grunted 
in  one  corner,  the  hens  roosted  in  the  rafters,  and 
the  family  lay  on  the  ground.  It  is  indicative 
of  the  abject  condition  in  which  the  labouring 
class  was  that,  numbering  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1844,  two  only,  out  of  1,125  witnesses 
examined  before  the  Devon  Commission,  should 
be  labourers.  One  of  these,  from  County  Cork, 
did  not  use  five  shillings  worth  of  food  outside 
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potatoes  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other 
except  what  he  might  get  at  Christmas.  He 
never  had  milk.  His  pig  he  had  to  keep  in  one 
corner  of  the  house,  as  he  was  not  certain  of 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hovel  for  a  second 
year,  and  was  thus  discouraged  from  erecting 
an  outhouse.  He  had  a  chaff  bed  and  bedclothes 
for  himself,  but  none  for  his  five  children.  He 
paid  £2  for  his  acre  of  land  and  £1  for  his  house 
to  the  farmer.1 

The  labourer's  lot  would  not  have  been  such 
a  pathetic  one  had  he  been  paid  in  money  for 
his  work.  There  were  only  four  or  five  months 
work  in  the  year.  For  the  remainder,  the  family 
existed  by  begging  through  the  district.  The 
almost  invariable  rate  of  wages  was  one  shilling 
a  day  without  food  and  sixpence  a  day  with  food.2 

This  enforced  periodical  idleness  had  disas- 
trous results  on  the  capability  of  the  labourers 
to  work  assiduously  when  employed.  They 
came  so  late  in  the  morning,  talked  so  much 
while  eating  their  potatoes,  and  were  so  anxious 
to  leave  off,  that  half-a-crown  paid  for  labour 
among  five  men  in  Galway  did  not  produce  so 
much  work  as  one  man  would  perform  for  the 
same  money  in  England.3 

Their  industry  in  seeking  for  work  proved 
that  starvation  either  drove  them  to  it  or  that 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  2,  p.  964. 

*Ibid.t  Vol.  3,  p.  440. 

3  Wakefield,  Account  of  Ireland,  p.  517. 
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they  were  not  naturally  loafers.  English  visitors 
were  always  struck  by  their  earnest  appeals. 
The  slavish  grinding  to  which  they  were  subject 
must  have  been  painfully  evident  to  any  one 
who  heard  one  of  those  unfortunates  beseeching 
"  his  honour  to  get  him  work  for  the  winter  or 
he  would  starve." l  They  travelled  forty  or 
fifty  miles  to  look  for  work  and  in  the  scarcity 
of  1822  sixty  miles  was  trodden  in  the  quest  of 
a  livelihood.2 

The  relations  between  labourer  and  farmer 
are  a  peculiar  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
oppression  is  passed  down  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  orders.  The  farmer  seldom  paid  his 
labourer  his  wages  in  money  and  was  able  to 
defraud  him  at  will.  He  was  under  contract 
to  keep  the  labourer's  hovel  in  repair,  but  this 
covenant  was  usually  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance,  for  the  labourer 
and  his  family  had  often  to  live  in  a  place  where 
pigs  would  not  lie  for  want  of  a  roof.3 

The  land  which  the  farmer  gave  to  the  labourer 
with  his  cottage  was  usually  charged  for  at  an 
exorbitant  rate.  The  Sub- Sheriff  of  Limerick 
in  1844  testified  to  a  farmer,  holding  fifty  acres 
in  the  Golden  Vale  at  £2  an  acre,  who  had  three 
labourers  attached  to  his  farm.  He  charged 
them  .£6  an  acre  for  their  plots.4 

1  Tuke,  A  Visit  to  Connaught,  p.  9. 

2  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  7,  1825,  P-  45°- 

3  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  736. 

4  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  114. 
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It  was  in  consequence  of  such  practices  that 
labourers  commonly  remarked  that  if  the  land- 
lord were  to  treat  the  farmer  as  the  latter  treated 
his  labourer  there  would  be  plenty  of  noise 
about  it.  They  were  the  most  wretched  of 
people.  The  farmers  had  a  decided  objection 
to  any  plan  by  which  they  would  be  brought 
under  the  protection  of  the  landlord,  although 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  County  Cork  in  thirty 
years  experience  of  the  Bench  had  never  sat  in 
Court  without  an  act  of  oppression  on  the  part 
of  a  farmer  on  his  labourer  turning  up.1 

The  third  class  already  referred  to  as  conacre 
holders  were  as  near  as  possible  to  a  condition 
of  slavery  as  a  nominally  free  man  can  be.  They 
were  a  class  who,  if  a  system  of  public  relief 
existed,  would  or  should  have  been  relieved  by 
the  State.  It  was  not  until  1838  that  the  latter 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem,  and  then,  as 
results  showed,  only  to  stir  it  up  in  a  new 
direction  by  placing  the  entire  burden  of  the 
poor  rate  on  the  landlord.  It  remained  for 
natural  causes  to  mitigate  the  evil  by  drastic  and 
perhaps  appalling  means.  The  potato  disease 
of  1846-7,  which  had  given  many  indications  of 
its  certain  arrival,  levelled  the  population  in  a 
merciless  manner  to  a  proportion  commensurate 
with  the  methods  of  production  existing  in  the 
country. 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  2,  p.  935. 
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CLEARANCES,  CONSOLIDATIONS,  AGRARIAN  OUTRAGES, 

AND   EMIGRATION   AS   A   REMEDY   FOR 

OVERPOPULATION 

The  period  beginning  with  1793  was  remark- 
able for  the  fact  that  political  and  economic 
reasons  went  hand  in  hand  to  produce  changes 
in  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  people. 
Politics  were  involved  through  the  desire  of  the 
Legislature  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  population. 
In  order  to  place  the  Catholics  on  an  elective 
equality  with  their  Protestant  neighbours,  who 
had  the  right  to  vote  if  possessed  of  a  freehold 
valued  at  £2,  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Irish  Parliament.  In  1829,  tne  agitation 
of  O'Connell  for  Catholic  rights  resulted  in  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  In  1838,  to  aid  in 
the  effective  relief  of  poverty,  the  Poor  Law 
was  introduced  into  Ireland.  All  these  Acts 
were  designed  with  a  genuine  desire  to  further 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  They  failed  in  so  far 
as  those  who  framed  them  did  not  realise  the 
underlying  causes  of  discontent  and  poverty  in 
the  country. 

The  outstanding  economic  phenomena  affect- 
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ing  Ireland  in  this  period  were  the  boom  in 
agricultural  prices  starting  with  the  opening  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  ;  the  agricultural  crash, 
starting  in  1815,  when  the  European  Peace  was 
concluded  ;  and  the  potato  famine  of  1846-7. 
The  European  War  and  the  Catholic  Relief  Act 
both  combined  to  give  the  land-owning  class  a 
strong  incentive  to  divide  their  lands  into  tillage 
farms  and  to  overlook  the  violation,  on  the  part 
of  the  tenants,  of  the  clauses  in  the  leases  against 
subletting  and  subdivision. 

The  close  of  the  war  made  tillage  unprofitable 
at  the  war  rents.  The  landlords  as  a  class  did 
not  understand  clearly  that  they  should  forego 
any  part  of  their  rent.  In  a  few  years  the  problem 
became  acute,  and  the  convulsion  arising  in  1821 
started  the  system  of  crime  known  as  "  Agrarian 
Outrages,"  which  continued  until  recent  years. 
The  trouble  seems  to  have  started  in  the  South, 
on  the  estate  of  Lord  Courtenay,  an  absentee, 
where  in  1821  the  arrears  of  rent  had  become 
very  serious.  His  agent,  Mr.  Hoskins,  bought 
them  over  and  levied  them  mercilessly  against 
the  tenantry.  This  originated  the  formidable 
insurrection  of  cultivators  under ' '  Captain  Rock . ' J 1 
The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  country  caused 
an  extension  and  enlargement  of  the  demands  of 
the  people.  Starting  in  local  complaints,  the 
agitation  for  redress  of  grievances  soon  became 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  9,  1825,  p.  435. 
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general  throughout  the  country.  The  difficulty 
was  augmented  by  the  fact  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  estate  there  was  a  tract  of 
country  of  eight  hundred  square  miles,  com- 
prised in  the  district  between  Killarney,  Kanturk, 
Charleville,  Newcastle,  Shanagolden,  Tarbert, 
and  Tralee,  in  which  there  was  not,  in  1821,  a 
single  road  practicable  for  a  wheeled  carriage, 
nor  a  resident  gentleman  or  clergyman.  It 
belonged  almost  entirely  to  English  absentees, 
and  was  subject  to  disturbances  since  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.1  The  trouble  spread  to  Tipperary, 
a  county  which  Mr.  Justice  Fox  at  the  Spring 
Assizes  in  1807  had  congratulated  upon  its  tran- 
quillity, and  in  which  Mr.  Ponsonby  had  de- 
clared in  open  Parliament  that,  after  the  strictest 
enquiry,  he  could  discover  no  symptoms  of 
insurgency.2  Such  was  the  lawlessness  in  this 
county  that  Lord  Crofton,  speaking  before  the 
Devon  Commission,  in  1844,  stated  that  the 
importation  of  Tipperary  labourers  into  Ros- 
common  had  instilled  the  Tipperary  spirit  for 
outrage  in  the  county,  and  was  spreading  to 
such  a  fearful  extent  that  they  were  obliged  to 
have  one  hundred  extra  policemen.3 

To  make  the  process  of  eviction  cheaper,  the 
Act  of   iSiGJwas   passed,  by  which   it  was  no 


1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  9,  1825,  p.  85. 

2  Plowden,  History  of  Ireland,  Vol.  3,  p.  608. 

3  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  2,  p.  350. 
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longer  necessary  to  bring  the  suit  in  the  Superior 
Courts.  By  this  Act,  it  became  easier  and 
quicker  to  evict  a  leaseholder  than  a  yearly 
tenant  or  tenant-at-will.  From  this  until  1829 
"  clearances  "  occurred.  From  1829  to  1838 
includes  a  further  period  when  a  political  was 
added  to  an  economic  reason  for  the  enlargement 
of  farms.  The  Poor  Law  Act  of  1838  practically 
signed  the  death  warrant  of  any  unfortunate 
peasant  whose  valuation  was  not  above  £4. 
These  clearances  were  only  partial — that  is,  they 
were  the  result  of  individual  efforts  to  secure 
individual  ends.  The  population  was  not  dimi- 
nished. It  remained  for  the  potato  blight  of 
1846-7  to  complete,  from  a  national  standpoint, 
the  great  and  final  clearance  of  what  had  come 
to  be  known  as  the  "  surplus  population." 

The  methods  pursued  in  these  clearances  and 
subsequent  consolidations  must  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished. Failure  to  do  so  tends  to  bring  the 
landlord  class  of  Ireland  unnecessarily  into  ill- 
odour.  There  were  landlords  who,  with  the 
best  intentions,  considered  that,  to  leave  their 
estates  in  the  condition  prevailing  after  the  close 
of  the  European  War  would  be  both  disastrous 
to  their  property  and  to  the  excessive  population 
that  was  struggling  to  live  on  the  produce  of  the 
land  alone.  The  only  reproach  to  be  levelled 
at  such  proprietors  would  be  that  they  had,  at  a 
previous  date,  allowed  the  restrictive  clauses  in 
their  leases  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  tenants,  for, 
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up  to  this  time,  there  had  been  little  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  landlords  to  grant  leases.  In 
squaring  their  estates  their  object  was  not  to 
exterminate  the  tenants,  but  to  secure  for  the 
more  industrious  of  them  the  possibility  of  living 
in  comfort.  In  Roscommon  thirty  divisions  of 
six  acres  each  were  made  on  a  22O-acre  farm, 
on  which  ninety  families  were  located,  and  the 
sixty  superfluous  families  were  each  given  £8 
or  £9  to  clear  off.  They  left  without  as  much 
as  an  angry  word.1  In  Limerick,  the  source 
of  agrarain  outrages,  where  the  removal  was 
managed  with  humanity  and  discretion  and  the 
tenants'  passages  paid  to  Australia,  with  a  small 
capital  sum  and  a  recommendation  to  the  land- 
lord's friends  there,  there  was  no  trace  of  ani- 
mosity towards  the  landlord.2 

The  outstanding  effect  of  this  system  of 
squaring  and  consolidating  farms  was  the  fact 
that  even  with  the  old  farm,  the  tenant  had  not 
sufficient  capital  to  work  it.  Much  less  had  he 
adequate  means  to  stock  and  work  his  enlarged 
holding.  This  resulted  in  the  surreptitious 
letting  of  his  land  in  conacre.  It  was  a  failing 
of  the  average  Irish  farmer  to  yearn  for  an 
unlimited  area  of  land  whether  he  could  work  it 
or  not.  He  never  realised  that  he  fared  better 
cultivating  ten  acres  scientifically  than  struggling 
to  work  thirty  acres  indifferently. 

1  Devon  Commission. 

2  Ibid.,  Vol.  2,  p.  725. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  were  landlords  who 
took  advantage  of  the  political  and  economic 
changes  to  exterminate  their  tenantry  through  a 
spirit  of  vindictiveness.  It  was  such  methods 
which  gave  Irish  landlords  as  a  class  a  name 
which  will  probably  survive  when  all  trace  of 
the  class  has  disappeared.  '  The  evil  men  do 
lives  after  them  ;  the  good  is  oft  interred  with 
their  bones. " 

In  Cork  two  hundred  tenants  were  cleared  off 
an  estate  of  three  thousand  acres,  notwithstanding 
that  the  owner  had  abundance  of  mountain  land 
on  which  to  locate  them.  In  County  Meath 
large  farms  were  created  by  ejecting,  not  so 
much  small  as  moderate  farmers.  For  instance, 
a  townland  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  on 
Mr.  Farr ell's  estate  was  cleared  of  eight  farmers 
and  their  labourers,  and  the  entire  area  given  to 
one  individual  at  ten  shillings  an  acre  less  rent 
than  he  received  from  the  previous  occupiers, 
who  owed  no  rent.1  In  County  Clare  nine 
families  were  cleared  off  one  hundred  acres  and 
the  entire  area  given  to  the  son  of  the  driver.2 

There  was  a  third  reason  for  clearances.  The 
immediate  cause  was  the  offence  given  to  the 
landlord  by  the  tenants  voting  as  their  consciences 
dictated.  The  remote  cause  of  this  was  the 
method  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise  in 

1  Devon  Commission. 

2  Ibid. 
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public.  The  tenants  in  such  cases  were  in  a 
most  unfortunate  position.  In  Longford,  a  most 
industrious,  improving  tenant  voted  for  his  land- 
lord and  his  life  was  threatened  by  the  people. 
On  the  next  occasion,  rather  than  be  murdered, 
he  voted  as  the  people  wished,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  evicted  at  the  first  opportunity.1 
For  exercising  the  right  to  vote  independently 
of  the  landlord's  wishes,  the  entire  village  of 
Ballinamuck  was  cleared,  as  was  sworn  by  a 
Protestant  clergyman  before  the  Devon  Com- 
mission.2 

There  was  a  fourth  method  of  advancing  with 
the  changing  time.  It  was  practised  in  the 
district  where  the  tenant-right  was  recognised. 
In  these  cases  the  landlord,  on  a  tenant  removing 
or  emigrating,  bought  up  his  interest,  and  con- 
solidated the  farm  with  that  adjoining,  the  tenant 
of  which  paid  the  equivalent  of  the  outgoing 
tenant's  interest  to  the  landlord.  This  was  the 
sanest,  and,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  the 
most  efficacious,  way  of  moving  with  the  times. 

As  a  result  of  the  vindictive  methods  pursued 
by  a  section  of  the  landlords,  the  agrarian  out- 
rages, started  in  1821,  spread  throughout  the 
country  and  were  responsible  for  setting  landlord 
and  tenant — two  classes  whose  well-being  de- 
pended on  mutual  friendship — against  one  another 
in  a  bitter  and  lasting  hatred.  Not  alone  were 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  2,  p.  280. 

2  Ibid.,  Vol.  2,  p.  284. 
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outrages  committed  in  retaliation  upon  the  land- 
lord, but  they  were  frequently  perpetrated  for 
the  purpose  of  intimidation.  It  became  such  a 
regular  system  that  hirelings  were  always  ready 
to  do  the  work  for  a  consideration.  If  a  landlord 
evicted  one  tenant  the  adjoining  tenants  would 
hire  one  of  these  to  commit  an  outrage  so  as  to 
prevent  their  being  disturbed  when  the  leases 
fell  out.  It  is  a  remarkable  trait  of  the  Irish 
tenant  that,  as  a  rule,  if  only  granted  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  hearth,  he  was  willing  to  go  to 
any  extremes  to  meet  his  landlord  in  his  exactions. 
It  was  seldom  known  for  a  murder  to  be  com- 
mitted in  revenge  for  an  excessive  rent  provided 
the  tenant  was  allowed  to  occupy  the  land.  In 
County  Louth  notices-to-quit  were  served  on  the 
tenants  of  an  entire  townland,  the  aggregate  rent 
of  which  was  £1,100  a  year.  All  compensation 
for  removal  was  refused  although  the  rent  had 
been  paid  up  to  date.  The  steward  who  was 
placed  on  the  lands  to  re-arrange  them  was 
murdered,  and  the  tenants  remained  in  possession 
in  spite  of  the  landlord.1 

Finally,  it  was  a  surprising  example  of  what 
humane  government  could  effect  that,  from  1835 
to  1840,  while  Mr.  Drummond  was  Under- 
secretary in  Dublin,  agrarian  outrages,  while  not 
absolutely  ceasing,  diminished  in  number  to  an 
extraordinary  extent.2 

1  Devon  Commission. 

2  Lampson,  Ireland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  247. 
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The  Government  had  facilitated  the  process  of 
clearing  estates  by  the  Eviction  Act  of  1816. 
In  1821  a  scheme  was  inaugurated  in  County 
Cork  and  financed  by  the  State  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  those  evicted  or  under  threat  of 
eviction.  The  experiment  was  conducted  by 
the  Hon.  R.  Robinson,  who,  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  State 
of  Ireland,  in  1825,  stated  that  he  brought  entire 
families  to  Canada  free  of  charge,  kept  them  free 
there  for  a  year  on  seventy-acre  plots  ;  supplied 
the  necessaries  for  farming  and  the  buildings 
for  a  year  at  a  cost  of  £21  55.  a  year  per  family.1 
This  experiment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
success,  as  it  was  never  extended  to  the  country 
as  a  whole.  It  was  a  needless  expenditure  of 
capital,  considering  that  the  emigrants  could  have 
been  located  in  Ireland  on  portion  of  the  1,425,000 
acres  of  waste  land  which  could  have  been  im- 
proved for  tillage,  or  of  the  2,330,000  improvable 
for  pasture. 

"  The  difference,"  says  Sadler,  "  between  emi- 
gration and  clearances  is  that  the  latter  exhibits 
a  far  more  summary  and  unfeeling  method  of 
effectuating  the  same  purpose.  In  the  former 
case  the  simple  folk  are  to  be  solicited  and  in 
some  sort  bribed  out  of  the  country  ;  means 
of  escape  are  placed  within  their  reach  ;  allot- 
ments in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  are 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  7,  1825. 
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proffered,  but  in  these  drivings,  '  clearances/  or 
whatever  they  may  be  called,  exile  was  involun- 
tary. Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  crime  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  hold  that  they  have  no 
business  to  be  there  or  who  act  upon  that  opinion 
the  punishment  is  in  fact  a  severer  form  of  that 
which  in  most  cases  was  awarded  as  the  sentence 
for  felony."  * 

The  attachment  to  his  old  home  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  farmer  may,  however,  have  been 
overrated.  There  certainly  was  hardship,  but  to 
dwell  in  the  home  of  one's  childhood  is  almost 
the  rarest  earthly  luxury  which  can  be  mentioned; 
not  -one  man  in  ten  thousand  expects  to  enjoy 
it,  and  no  woman  desires  it.2 

Where  both  the  landlords  and  Government 
failed  was  in  endeavouring  to  remedy  a  recurring 
disease  by  a  temporary  cure.  The  landlords, 
by  clearing  their  estates,  did  not  stop  the  people 
from  relying  on  the  land  for  their  support.  The 
Government,  by  encouraging  emigration,  only 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  tyrannical  landlord 
to  be  more  unsparing  in  his  evictions.  To  adopt 
emigration  as  a  cure  for  over-population  in  a 
country  artificially  deficient  in  industry,  other 
than  that  connected  with  the  land,  was  as  though 
an  engineer,  in  order  to  build  the  pier  of  a  bridge, 
should  set  his  workmen  pumping  without  having 

1  Sadler,  Ireland,  Its  Evils  and  their  Remedies,  p.  94. 

2  Dufferin,  Emigration  and  Tenure  of  Land  in  Ireland,  p.  94. 
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constructed,  or  being  able  to  construct,  a  coffer 
dam. 

The  final  clearance  gave  many  indications  of 
its  advent.  Prior  to  1845-6  there  had  been  at 
least  eight  distinct  failures  of  the  potato  crop 
experienced  in  the  country.1  There  was  a  famine 
in  1817.  In  1822,  the  inhabitants  were  mown 
down  like  hay  by  a  further  visitation.  The 
Government  appropriated  half-a-million  of  public 
funds  to  facilitate  the  employment  of  the  poor 
in  road-making  and  other  public  works.  Many 
of  these  works  were  useless,  such  as  the  Obelisk 
on  Killiney  Hill,  in  County  Dublin,  which  re- 
mains to  the  present  day  a  memorial,  not  only 
of  the  famine,  but  of  the  mental  vacuity  of  the 
Government  of  the  day.2  Finally,  in  1846,  the 
potato,  successive  crops  of  which  had  completely 
impoverished  the  soil,  was  a  complete  failure. 
The  population  melted  away  like  snow,  and  the 
gates  of  America  were  opened  without  any  bribe 
from  the  Government.  The  evil  of  emigration 
became  so  great  that  the  problem  became  one  of 
saving  the  country  from  depopulation. 

1  O'Brien,  The  Great  Famine,  p.  59. 

2  Lampson,  Ireland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  181. 


CHAPTER    IX 

CAPITAL  AND   CREDIT 

Agriculture,  that  is,  the  utilisation  of  land 
for  the  production  of  food,  occupies  a  unique 
position  among  industries.  Unlike  all  others, 
the  forces  of  nature  aid  the  energy  of  man  to 
produce  the  finished  article.  If  the  soil  is  virgin, 
the  labour  of  man  is  confined  to  covering  the 
seed.  Nature  does  the  rest.  This  only  occurs 
for  a  short  time.  Nature,  unaided  by  the  efforts 
of  man,  takes  a  considerable  length  to  compensate 
for  the  ravages  made  on  land  by  an  exhaustive 
root  crop.  In  the  beginning,  the  farmer  must 
have  a  store,  which  is  called  "  capital."  This 
store  is  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of 
himself  and  his  family  for  a  year.  If  land  was 
both  virgin  and  unlimited  in  quantity  or  granted 
to  the  cultivator  free  of  rent,  the  original  capital 
would  suffice.  In  Ireland,  where  the  land  was 
strictly  limited,  and  where  the  cultivator  did  not 
own  it,  the  original  store  had  to  be  augmented 
by  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  annual  tribute 
which  the  tenant  paid  to  the  owner  for  the 
privilege  of  keeping  his  property  from  reverting 
to  a  state  of  nature.  This  was  necessary  because, 
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although  nature  is  generally  genial  and  beneficial 
to  man,  by  times  its  beneficence  is  absent ; 
harshness  takes  its  place,  and  farmers  experience 
a  "  bad  season."  A  practical  farmer  will  take 
his  prosperous  year  calmly  and  look  ahead  to  a 
prospective  bad  harvest.  He  will  thus  anticipate 
varying  fortunes  by  balancing  the  bad  againt  the 
good.  To  do  this,  a  year's  rent  must,  at  least, 
be  always  in  reserve. 

When  the  pastoral  stage  is  passed  and  pressure 
on  the  soil  compels  the  live  stock  to  be  brought 
indoors,  and  foodstuffs,  other  than  grass,  to  be 
grown  for  it,  another  factor  of  capital  must  be 
reckoned  with.  The  farmer  must  now  possess 
the  store  to  equip  his  farm  with  implements  by 
which  the  land  is  to  be  tilled  and  the  crops 
harvested. 

Finally,  the  tenant  must  have  sufficient  capital 
to  build  and  stock  his  dwellinghouse.  There- 
fore, in  a  state  of  agriculture  in  which  the  owner 
and  the  occupier  are  different  persons,  either  one 
or  the  other,  or  both,  must  be  capitalists.  Two 
distinct  systems  prevailed  in  these  countries. 
In  England  and  Scotland  the  landowner  equipped 
the  farm  fully  and  liberally  for  the  occupier,  who 
had  only  to  supply  the  labour  and  the  seed. 
The  English  farmer  had  no  need  to  be  in  the 
strict  sense  a  capitalist,  although  in  practice  he 
usually  had  a  backing  of  ten  pounds  an  acre.1 

1  Wakefield,  Account  of  Ireland,  p.  426 
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Furthermore,  as  the  landlord  dealt  with  the 
farmer  in  a  business  way,  so  the  farmer  was 
under  a  corresponding  obligation  to  maintain  his 
side  of  the  contract — that  is,  to  deliver  the  land 
at  the  end  of  his  term  in  the  same,  or  similar, 
condition  to  that  in  which  he  received  it.  The 
outgoing  tenant  worked  the  land  as  if  his  tenancy 
were  not  being  determined,  and  the  incoming 
farmer  paid  him  for  all  the  property  left  behind 
which  could  not  be  severed  from  the  land  without 
injuring  it.  The  matter  was  adjusted  between 
the  two  by  umpires  whom  each  trusted  and  relied 
upon  for  impartiality. 

In  Ireland,  an  entirely  different  system  pre- 
vailed, although  in  some  districts  something  like 
the  English  system  was  to  be  found.  In  Munster 
it  was  known  as  the  "  sheaf,"  by  which  the 
outgoing  tenant  was  entitled  to  a  waygoing  crop. 
In  Ulster  £4  an  acre  was  often  paid  for  the  land 
which  had  been  under  potatoes  in  the  last  year 
of  the  term,  in  consideration  of  its  having  been 
manured  and  tilled  and  prepared  for  wheat  or 
other  corn  crops.1  However,  these  were  the 
exception.  The  tenant  usually  got  the  land  in 
a  raw  state  from  the  owner.  The  latter's  only 
title  was  prescriptive,  and  not  the  result  of 
having  sunk  capital  in  it.  The  Irish  tenant, 
therefore,  first  built  his  own  house,  then  fenced 
his  farm,  manured  the  soil,  and  brought  the 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  2,  p.  41. 
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latent  qualities  of  the  land  into  activity.  There 
was  an  extraordinary  idea  prevalent  among  Irish 
landowners  with  respect  to  the  tenant's  capital 
at  this  period.  For  reasons  referred  to  later, 
the  majority  of  the  landlords  were  unable  to 
supply  the  capital  necessary  to  let  a  farm  as  a 
working  concern.  It  was  held  and  maintained 
as  a  well-recognised  right  of  property  in  land 
that  the  capital  sunk  by  the  tenant  was  destruc- 
tible as  far  as  the  latter  was  concerned.  Thus, 
if  he  expended  £100  in  building  a  house,  and 
enjoyed  its  use  for  sixty  or  ninety  years,  his 
landlord  considered  that  he  could  ignore  the 
claim  of  the  tenant,  on  removal,  for  compensation 
equivalent  to  the  capital  which  he  was  leaving 
on  the  land.  This  practice  was  so  common 
that  the  Commissioners  who  inquired  into  the 
occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  in  1844  invariably 
asked  how  long  it  would  take  the  tenant  to 
remunerate  himself  for  his  capital  outlay.  The 
fact  seemed  to  be  entirely  ignored  (and  the  failure 
to  notice  it  was  the  cause  of  lamentable  estrange- 
ment between  landlord  and  tenant  outside  Ulster) 
that  the  capital  which  the  tenant  had  sunk  in 
the  land  was  really  lent  to  his  landlord  who  was 
unable  to  equip  his  own  property,  and  that  if 
the  capital  value  of  a  house  diminishes  with 
time,  that  of  fences  and  of  the  inherent  qualities 
of  cultivated  land  increased  with  age.  Fences, 
when  newly  planted,  scarcely  afford  any  pro- 
tection. In  twenty  years  time  they  present  an 
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impenetrable  barrier.  Similarly,  land,  when  once 
brought  into  heart  by  "  thorough  "  drainage  and 
tillage,  increases  in  productive  capacity,  although 
there  is  a  maximum  limit.  Therefore,  when  the 
depreciation  of  one  part  of  the  tenant's  capital 
is  balanced  against  the  appreciation  of  the  other, 
at  the  end  of  his  lease  he  would  have  a  substantial 
claim  on  his  landlord.  However,  such  a  theory 
would  have  appeared  as  strange  and  revolutionary 
at  that  time,  as  the  landlord's  original  claims 
seem  to  people  of  the  twentieith  century  who 
consider  that  capital  invested  in  a  concern  re- 
mains the  property  of  the  investor  until  the 
undertaking  fails,  or  he  transfers  his  ownership 
in  the  capital. 

Why  were  Irish  landlords  as  a  class  unable  to 
follow  the  system  pursued  in  Great  Britain  ? 
Disabilities  arose  from  economic,  political,  legal, 
and  financial  causes.  In  the  confiscations  which 
followed  the  conquest  of  the  country,  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  the  land  was  granted  were  not 
men  of  capital.  The  mode  of  utilising  the  land 
at  that  period,  and  down  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  pastoral  as  distin- 
guished from  tillage.  The  one  required  an 
infinitesimal  amount  of  capital  as  compared  with 
that  necessary  for  the  other.  This  resulted  in 
labour  being  practically  the  only  free  capital  in 
the  country  when  the  change  to  tillage  took 
place.  Compared  with  the  money  required,  the 
money  available  was  totally  inadequate  to  effect 
the  change.  77 
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The  outstanding  political  cause  of  the  lack  of 
capital  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  was  the  Act 
of  Union.  The  Legislative  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  linked  a  poor  and  a  rich 
country  perpetually  together.  One  of  its  results 
was  that  many  of  the  rich  landed  proprietors 
absented  themselves  from  Ireland  and  lived  in 
wealthy  England,  and  the  landlords  who  remained 
in  residence  lived,  or  attempted  to  live,  on  the 
magnificent  scale  and  standard  set  up  by  English 
society.  Thus,  not  alone  could  no  part  of  the 
annual  rent  be  allocated  to  improvements,  but 
enough  of  the  same  rent  could  not  be  screwed 
out  of  the  land  to  satisfy  their  illogical  scale  of 
living. 

The  legal  is  the  third  cause  of  the  inability  of 
the  ennobled  landlords  to  supply  the  capital  for 
the  equipment  of  their  property.  The  system  of 
entail  prevented  the  tenant-for-life  from  charging 
the  estate  with  any  capital  outlay.  The  tenant- 
in-tail  was  under  an  obligation  to  see  that  his 
children,  other  than  the  tenant-in-tail-expectant, 
were  properly  provided  for.  Capital  was  thus 
diverted  from  the  land,  and  earmarked  for  the 
"  portions  "  of  the  children.  This  system  pre- 
vailed until  1882,  when  the  Settled  Land  Act 
enabled  tenants-in-tail  to  create  capital  charges 
on  their  estates. 

The  financial  cause  was  technical,  and  due 
probably  to  the  inexperience  of  the  legislators  of 
the  time  of  the  effects  of  artificially  interfering 
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with  the  value  of  money.  The  Bank  Restriction 
Act  of  1797  occasioned  an  immense  issue  of 
paper  money,  not  convertible  into  gold.  This, 
together  with  the  war  prices,  raised  the  value  of 
land  from  thirty  shillings  to  sixty  shillings  an 
acre.  When  the  war  was  over  the  tide  ebbed. 
The  value  of  money  was  thus  twice  changed. 
During  the  war  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
was  ruinously  high  ;  after  peace  was  concluded 
it  was  ruinously  low.  The  diminution  in  prices 
resulted  in  the  labourer  being  unemployed,  the 
farmer  becoming  insolvent,  and  the  landlord 
embarrassed.  The  labourer  starved,  the  tenant 
was  impoverished,  and  the  landlord  became  little 
better  than  a  bankrupt. 

When  the  change  from  pasture  to  tillage  was 
inaugurated,  the  labour  of  the  tenant  would  have, 
by  process  of  time,  slowly  compensated  for  the 
deficiency  of  his  landlord.  But  the  idea  that 
the  labour  of  the  tenant,  when  changed  into 
permanent  capital,  belonged  to  and  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  landlord's  property,  left  the 
average  tenant  no  option  but  to  be  content  with 
a  mere  shelter  for  a  dwelling,  and  with  a  system 
of  tillage  which  produced  a  bare  existence  and 
the  yearly  rent. 

The  continual  drain  of  capital  from  the 
country  in  the  form  of  rent  prevented  any  con- 
siderable accumulation.  It  would  be  as  rational 
for  a  farmer  to  dream  of  enriching  his  fields  by 
canting  off  all  the  produce  and  returning  nothing 
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to  the  ground,  or  for  a  physician  to  restore  his 
patient  from  an  atrophy  by  starvation  and  deple- 
tion, as  to  suppose  Ireland  could  accumulate 
capital  while  a  long  list  of  absentee  landlords 
were  not  only  depriving  her  of  all  the  means  by 
which  she  might  be  enriched,  but  constantly 
wresting  from  her,  in  undue  quantities,  the  very 
necessaries  of  existence.1 

Added  to  this  were  the  results  of  the  system 
of  rack-rents  extracted  from  the  occupier  when 
leases  began  to  drop  and  tenancies-at-will  to 
be  created.  There  was,  furthermore,  an  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  other  burdens  placed  on 
the  land.  The  amount  of  the  county  cess  had 
been  trebled,  and  in  1838  a  further  impost  was 
added  in  the  shape  of  the  poor  rate,  although, 
owing  to  the  charitable  disposition  of  the  people, 
alms  continued  to  be  given  privately  to  the  poor 
in  the  same  degree  as  before  the  institution  of 
the  public  charge. 

Notwithstanding  these  reasons  for  an  Irish 
tenant  not  possessing  sufficient  capital,  practices 
prevailed  in  the  country  which  indicated  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  tenant  was  not  drained  down 
to  mere  subsistence  level.  The  relatively  enor- 
mous sums  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  tenant- 
right  in  Ulster  ;  the  equally  enormous  sums  paid 
as  "  fortunes  "  to  the  husband  on  the  occasion 
of  the  daughter's  marriage  ;  the  private  hoarding 

1  Sadler,  Ireland,  Its  Evils  and  their  Remedies,  p.  66. 
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of  money  ;  and,  lastly,  the  large  amounts  lying 
in  Irish  Joint  Stock  Banks  and  Savings  Banks, 
all  go  to  show  that  the  people  possessed  capital 
which  never  found  its  way  to  the  land. 

The  tenant-right  was  originally  the  equivalent 
of  the  capital  expenditure  of  the  first  occupier. 
In  time,  it  lost  this  character  entirely,  and  was 
paid  irrespectively  of  improvements.  In  Donegal 
up  to  £60  was  paid  for  the  possession  of  a  four- 
acre  farm  with  a  miserable  cabin,  held  without 
a  lease.  In  Down,  up  to  £20  and  £30  an  acre 
was  paid  for  the  goodwill  of  the  outgoing  tenant.1 
This  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  stability  of 
the  incoming  tenant.  His  available  working 
capital  was  expended  off  the  land,  and  he  imme- 
diately had  to  rely  on  credit  to  finance  his  specu- 
lation. In  fact,  the  amount  of  the  tenant-right 
was  often  borrowed  and  remained  a  mortgage  on 
the  land  until  he  sold  out  again.  Nor  can  it  be 
maintained  that  this  fund  was  a  perpetual  reserve 
going  from  hand  to  hand.  An  Ulster  tenant 
usually  sold  his  interest  to  embark  on  some 
other  industrial  pursuit  or  to  emigrate  to  America, 
in  which  case  the  money  was  lost  to  the  country 
and  the  development  of  the  land. 

What  the  tenant-right  was 'in  the  North  the 
system  of  "  fortunes  "  was  in  the  South.  Far- 
mers rivalled  each  other  in  the  preposterous 
sums  given  to  their  daughters  on  marriage.  On 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p,.  197. 
G  8l 
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a  thirteen-acre  farm  in  Clare  each  daughter  on 
marraige  received  ^loo.1  In  Louth,  a  holder  of 
four  acres  gave  £20  each  to  three  of  his  daughters, 
and  a  farmer  possessing  fourteen  acres  £30  with 
each  of  four  or  five  daughters.2  The  fortune, 
just  like  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  did  not 
always  remain  on  the  land,  for  every  daughter 
could  not  be  married  to  a  farmer's  son  who 
would  inherit  his  father's  farm. 

The  hoarding  of  money  prevailed  among 
tenants-at-will,  who  realised  that  it  was  useless 
to  sink  any  capital  in  the  land,  as  it  would  in- 
evitably result  in  the  rent  being  increased.  It 
was  usually  hidden  away  in  secret  parts  of  the 
house.  The  Rev.  C.  B.  Stevenson,  Secretary  of 
an  Agricultural  Society  in  the  Callan  district  of 
Kilkenny,  instanced  a  tenant  producing  £40  from 
the  thatch  of  the  house,  which  had  been  there 
since  before  the  change  in  the  currency.3  In 
Monaghan,  when  the  Government  changed  the 
weight  of  the  sovereign,  tenants  on  Lord  Bath's 
estate  brought  into  the  agent  up  to  sixty  and 
eighty  sovereigns.  From  their  outward  appear- 
ance and  the  condition  of  their  homes,  it  would 
not  be  believed  that  they  had  twenty  shillings 
of  their  own.4 

In   these   cases   the   money   was    worse   than 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  334. 

2  Ibid.,  Vol.  i,  p.  354. 

3  Ibid.,  Vol.  3,  p.  381.          4  Ibid.,  Vol.  i,  p.  930. 
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useless,  for  it  was  as  completely  tied  up  as  if  it 
had  never  been  taken  from  the  mine.  It  is 
significant  of  the  great  hardships  through  which 
tenants  passed  in  their  struggle  to  accumulate,  a 
little  capital  without  their  landlords  knowing  it. 
The  relatively  enormous  sums  offered  by  tenants 
to  practically  everybody  having  control  over  them 
in  relation  to  the  land  were  such  as  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  insufficient  capital.  In  Galway,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  an  agent  to  be  offered 
£50  by  a  tenant  to  use  his  influence,  and  this, 
not  to  obtain  a  farm,  but  merely  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed owing  to  the  higher  bid  of  a  neighbour.1 
Next  to  hoarding,  the  placing  of  savings  in 
Savings  Banks  and  Joint  Stock  Banks  was  the 
most  worthless  method  of  utilising  capital.  For 
a  people  who,  from  their  houses,  appearance, 
and  methods  of  agriculture,  appeared  to  be  in  a 
hopeless  plight,  it  was  remarkable  that  from 
1824  to  I^3I  £19,000,000  were  invested  in 
Government  securities,  and  the  rate  of  invest- 
ment continued  steady  until  1844?  In  1844 
there  were  £250,000  in  the  Savings  Bank  in 
Cork,  £40,000  at  Youghal,  £30,000  at  Fermoy, 
and  it  was  notorious  that  the  National  and  Pro- 
vincial Banks  had  £2,000,000  lodged  by  country 
people.  In  considering  these  deposits,  towns 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  country.  The 
traders  in  towns  lived  on  the  farmers  and  amassed 

1  Devon  Commission.        2  Ibid.,  Vol.  i,  p.  168. 
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money  very  rapidly  through  the  system  of  credit 
prevailing,  and  the  deposits  may  have  been 
largely  the  accumulations  of  these  people. 

Credit. — That  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  great 
lack  of  capital  among  a  great  number  of  the 
humbler  farmers  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
credit  system  of  the  period.  For  credit  to  be 
pursued  on  proper  principles  both  lender  and 
borrower  must  have  solid  foundations  by  way  of 
security.  The  lender  must  maintain  a  good 
name  with  the  capitalists  who  deposit  with  him 
the  money  which  they  cannot  advantageously 
employ  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lender  is,  himself,  obliged  to  be  cautious  as  to 
whom  he  entrusts  money.  The  only  security 
of  the  Irish  tenant — fixity  of  tenure — had  been 
taken  from  him,  and  credit  became  for  him  a 
system  of  usury  and  fraud.  The  individuals 
who  came  between  the  tenant  and  his  creditors 
cannot  be  adversely  criticised  for  charging  an 
apparently  exorbitant  interest  on  their  money. 
The  security  they  had  was  most  uncertain,  de- 
pending as  it  did  on  the  whims  of  a  third  party, 
the  landlord,  who,  at  this  time,  had  the  power 
almost  of  life  and  death  over  his  tenants.  So 
far,  the  money-lender  was  an  unmixed  blessing, 
for  without  him  the  tenant  would  have  been 
pressed  to  the  ground.  His  credit  was  nil,  and 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  secure 
the  guarantees  required  by  the  Joint  Stock 
Banks  for  the  repayment  of  a  loan.  Usurers, 
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however,  were  of  two  kinds — dealers  in  money 
loans,  and  dealers  in  loans  in  kind.  The  interest 
charged  by  the  former  averaging  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  though  absolutely  enormous,  relatively  to 
the  security  offered  was  fair,  as  the  greater  part 
of  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  insurance  against 
the  enormous  risk  of  loss  involved.  Further- 
more, the  lender  had  no  claim  to  the  goods 
bought  with  the  loan,  as  the  landlord  had  a 
prima  facie  right  of  distress  over  all  chattels 
found  on  the  tenement  irrespective  of  the  claims 
of  others.  However,  like  many  of  the  institu- 
tions in  the  country  at  this  time,  the  good  which 
the  usurer  effected  in  tiding  a  creditless  tenant 
over  difficulties,  was  turned  into  evil  by  gross 
abuses.  It  often  occurred  that  charges  such  as 
six  shillings  and  eightpence  half-yearly  for  the 
loan  of  thirteen  shillings  Were  levied,  and  even 
servant  girls  lent  their  wages  at  the  fabulous 
interest  of  two  shillings  to  three  shillings  per 
pound  per  month. 

Very  little,  if  any,  good  can  be  said  of  the 
"  meal-monger,"  as  the  usurer  who  dealt  in 
food  was  called.  An  additional  dark  spot  was 
the  fact  that  they  were  usually  of,  or  sprung 
from,  the  class  whom  they  bled.  They  were 
often  farmers.  In  Roscommon,  there  was  a 
well-known  farmer  who  drove  to  market  in  livery 
with  bags  of  corn.  He  sold  a  bag  of  corn  for 
thirty  shillings.  An  I.  O.  U.  was  given  for  the 
amount.  Thereupon,  the  usurer  bought  the  corn 
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back  for  twenty  shillings  cash.  That  same  bag 
of  corn  went  through  forty  or  fifty  hands,  and 
thus  the  usurer  quickly  amassed  a  fortune.1 
This  system  was  general.  In  County  Clare 
potatoes  were  bought  at  one  pound  a  barrel  and 
resold  without  removing  them  at  thirty  shillings 
to  be  paid  in  six  months  time.  Thus  the  farmers 
themselves  took  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of 
their  fellow  farmers  to  trade  and  make  usurious 
profits  out  of  their  necessities.  It  was  calculated 
that  only  about  one  quarter  of  the  Western 
farmers  could  sow  their  lands  and  support  their 
families  without  getting  "  trust  "  meal.2 

Speculations  were  made  by  these  meal-mongers 
in  conacre.  As  they  were  certain  to  reap  an 
undue  return  on  their  loans,  so  they  were  able 
to  give  an  enhanced  price  for  the  ground.  This 
resulted  in  the  legitimate  conacre  tenants  being 
forced  to  pay  up  to  the  rate  offered  by  the  meal- 
monger. 

Loan  funds  owe  their  origin  to  the  towns. 
Small  sums  were  lent  to  the  townspeople,  who 
were  constantly  in  touch  with  the  headquarters. 
The  loan  was  generally  paid  in  small  amounts 
weekly,  and,  therefore,  favoured  people  in  receipt 
of  weekly  wages.  It  (the  system)  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  country  parts,  but  was  not 
made  adaptable  to  the  conditions  in  the  country. 

1  Devon  Commission. 

2  Devon  Commission. 
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The  repayment  of  the  loan  was  still  to  be  made 
weekly,  and  was  thus  injurious  to  the  small 
tenant,  who  lost  a  day  coming  to  the  town  for 
the  loan,  and  weekly  lost  more  time  coming  in 
with  the  instalments.  To  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  money  to  make  weekly  payments, 
many  injurious  contrivances  were  attempted. 
Sometimes  double  the  amount  required  would 
be  borrowed — half  to  buy  stock,  and  half  to 
keep  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  instalments. 
In  other  cases,  household  articles  were  pledged, 
or  farm  produce  which  accumulated  weekly- 
eggs  and  butter — was  sold  at  a  discount.1 

These  funds,  had  they  been  made  adaptable 
to  the  country,  contained  the  nucleus  of  a  credit 
system  which  would  have  effected  incalculable 
good  to  the  small  tenant  by  eliminating  the 
"  gombeen  man/'  or  usurer,  for  the  interest 
was  generally  a  fair,  commercial  charge  for  the 
use  of  money,  ranging  from  ten  per  cent,  to 
twenty  per  cent,  according  to  the  security  offered. 

The  third  source  of  credit  was  the  Joint  Stock 
Banks.  The  system  of  getting  banks  to  discount 
bills  to  pay  rent  prevailed  wherever  banks  had 
been  established.  The  almost  invariable  charge 
was  six  per  cent.  The  bill  was  often  guaranteed 
by  the  landlord,  who  was  thus  able  to  obtain  his 
rent  at  once  and  before  the  crop  was  harvested.2 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  1007,  and  Vol.  2,  p.  265. 

2  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  1006. 
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It  was  a  bad  system.  The  produce  of  the  land 
should  suffice  to  give  the  farmer  a  fair  return 
for  his  capital  and  labour  and  leave  a  fair  rent 
for  the  landlord.  The  latter  should  not  require 
payment  until  the  land  had  produced  its  crop. 
If  the  rent  was  fair  and  the  tenant  was  unable 
to  pay  it,  then,  he  should  have  been  paid  for  any 
capital  he  had  sunk  in  the  land  and  a  tenant  who 
was  capable  of  working  the  farm  brought  in. 
Rent  should  never  have  to  be  paid  by  means  of 
a  loan.  Credit  to  farmers  should  only  be  allowed 
when  it  is  to  be  used  for  reproductive  purposes — 
seed,  stock,  farm  implements,  or  for  permanent 
improvements  which  were  certain  to  increase  the 
productive  quality  of  the  soil. 


CHAPTER    X 

AGRICULTURAL  TECHNIQUE  AND   EDUCATION 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
remarkable  for  the  crudeness  and  backwardness 
of  agricultural  science  in  Ireland  generally.  No 
exterior  influence  can  be  adduced  to  explain 
this.  It  would  seem  that  the  native  Irish,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Scotch  settlers  in  the 
North,  having  abandoned  pastoral  agriculture, 
had  rushed  into  tillage  without  realising  what 
was  required  for  the  new  system.  The  plea 
that  the  rent  would  be  raised  by  an  avaricious 
landlord,  if  scientific  principles  were  introduced, 
may  be  dissmised,  for,  up  to  1815,  leaseholds 
were  as  general  as  tenancies-at-will  were  later  on. 
The  natural  laziness  of  the  people  cannot  be 
held  to  have  been  responsible,  for  as  workers  they 
were  the  best  possible.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  seaweed  to  be  carried  inland  for  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles.1  No  man  would  do  more  or 
undergo  more  hardship  for  his  children  than  an 
Irishman. 

That  the  Irish  farmer  was  hopelessly  ignorant 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  2,  p.  380. 
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of  the  capabilities  of  the  land  is  the  only  con- 
clusion possible  from  the  facts.  Outside  the 
North,  Ireland  rushed  from  pasture  to  tillage, 
urged  on  by  the  extravagant  prices  prevailing 
for  farm  produce.  There  was  neither  sufficient 
capital  nor  education  in  the  country  for  such  a 
revolution.  To  an  inadequate  supply  of  capital 
is  to  be  attributed  the  ruinous  system  of  succes- 
sive exhaustive  white  crops.  To  inadequate 
education  is  to  be  attributed  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  enlightened  landlords  who  brought 
skilled  agriculturists  on  their  estates,  and  also  to 
the  apparent  inabliity  of  the  tenantry  to  copy 
the  advanced  methods  of  resident  landlords  on 
their  home  farms,  and  of  the  small  farmers  of 
the  West  to  copy  the  scientific  culture  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  farmers  on  whose  land  they 
worked  during  harvest. 

The  apparent  inability  to  learn  or  to  copy  the 
ways  of  others  is  further  exemplified  by  the 
methods  pursued  in  fishing  on  the  Mayo  coast. 
The  natives  had  only  row  boats  and  bad  gear. 
Before  the  bounty  was  removed  boats  from 
Balbriggan,  Skerries,  and  Rush,  regularly  came 
and  were  successful  in  landing  cod  and  ling, 
which  were  dried  on  the  shore  and  afterwards 
sold  as  "  Rush  ling."  But  the  natives  never 
learned  to  copy  the  methods  of  the  fishermen  of 
the  Eastern  coast  by  going  into  the  deep  sea  with 
the  strangers  and  seeing  how  they  worked.1 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  159. 
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The  relics  of  the  rudest  practices  in  agriculture 
were  more  generally  visible  than  one  could  sup- 
pose possible  in  a  civilised  kingdom  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Amongst  methods  witnessed 
by  Mr.  Cromwell  in  County  Louth  was  the 
sowing  of  potatoes  with  a  spade,  the  operation 
being  performed  by  barefooted  women,  other 
women  spreading  the  manure  over  the  fields,  not 
with  forks,  but  with  their  fingers.1  Wakefield's 
remarks  about  horses  being  yoked  to  the  plough 
by  their  tails  in  County  Roscommon,  as  related 
to  him  by  Dean  French  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Elliott,  who  had  seen  the  practice  in  his  parish 
in  County  Fermanagh  in  1808,  are  corroborated 
by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  P.  Lyons,  Dean  of  Killaloe, 
who  stated  before  the  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland  (1844), 
that,  in  order  to  dissuade  the  people  from  the 
practice,  he  experimented  upon  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners by  getting  him  to  draw  a  weight  after  him 
by  the  skirt  of  his  coat.2 

There  were  at  this  period  roughly  three  types 
of  farmer — the  Ulster  tenant,  the  Western,  and 
those  in  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The 
first,  by  long  custom,  had  inherited  a  part  pro- 
prietorship in  his  farm  as  well  as  the  industrious 
methods  of  his  ancestors.  His  land  generally 
was  of  an  inferior  quality  and  needed  constant 

1  Cromwell,  Excursions  through  Ireland,  p.  82. 
2Wakefield,  Account  of  Ireland,  p.  380,  and  Devon  Com- 
mission, Vol.  i,  p.  157. 
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tillage  to  keep  it  in  condition.  His  system  of 
tillage,  or  rotation  of  crops,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  was  such  as  to  keep  the  land  in  heart. 
Starting  with  lea,  that  is,  land  in  grass,  the  next 
year  the  ground  was  tilled  for  oats.  The  third 
year  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  a  second  crop  of  oats 
was  taken  off  the  land.  The  fourth  year  flax 
was  sown,  and,  at  the  same  time,  clover  and  grass 
seeds  were  intersown  with  the  flax.  The  fifth 
year,  the  clover  which  grew  after  the  flax  had 
been  pulled  was  cut  partly  for  soiling  and  partly 
for  -hay.  The  sixth  year  the  rotation  began 
again  by  grazing  the  aftergrass.  By  this  rotation 
the  land  could  not  be  exhausted.  What  one 
crop  extracted  was  replaced  both  by  the  manure 
put  on  the  land  when  the  lea  was  broken  up 
and  by  nature's  own  method  when  left  to  lie 
unworked  for  a  year's  grazing. 

This  system  implied  that  the  tenant's  farm 
was  properly  fenced  and  spaced  into  fields,  and 
that  he  had  uncontrolled  user  of  his  own  land. 
That  this  could  exist  in  the  same  country,  and 
practically  beside  what  was  known  as  "  rundale," 
is  the  enigma  of  Ireland.  "  Rundale,"  or 
'  tenancy-in-common,"  was  the  relic  of  the  Irish 
tribal  system  of  land  holding.  The  people  lived 
in  villages,  or  clumps  of  miserable  cabins.  The 
land  belonging  to  the  village  was  practically  a 
commonage.  There  were  no  fences  or  individual 
farms.  In  addition,  by  a  yearly  lottery  system 
the  good,  bad,  and  middling  land  was  drawn  for, 
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with  the  result  that  on  one  acre  of  good  land 
which  was  tilled  there  might  be  fifty  co-tenants. 
In  Donegal  there  were  farms,  not  as  broad  as  a 
table.  A  field  subdivided  into  ridges  with  a 
narrow  strip  of  green  unploughed  earth  between 
them,  often  contained  many  such  farms.1 

The  system  was  conducive  to  most  regrettable 
scenes  and  bad  agriculture.  Jealousy,  excited 
by  a  supposed  favouring  of  one  man  to  another, 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  identifying  one's  farm, 
the  unavoidable  trespassing  on  the  property  of 
others,  all  tended  to  stir  up  bad  blood,  even  in 
the  best  disposed.  It  was  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  for  a  division  of  a  piece  of  meadow 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  quarrel,  and  for  the  grass 
to  be  actually  trodden  into  the  ground  before  the 
disputants  could  agree  as  to  who  should  get  it. 

When  everybody  was  satisfied  with  his  lot,  one 
slacker  among  twenty  energetic,  industrious  men 
was  sufficient  to  knock  the  entire  system  out  of 
gear,  for  a  good  farmer  was  not  disposed  to 
put  his  best  efforts  into  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  if  his  idle  neighbour  was  to  reap  an 
equal  benefit  from  the  result.  The  deceitful, 
fraudulent  farmer,  by  withholding  his  share  of 
the  rent  was  the  means  of  having  the  entire 
village  "  driven  "  for  the  rent,  which  was  always 
paid  in  bulk.  Therefore,  the  system  put  a 
premium  on  idleness  and  fraud.  Such  a  joint 
method  of  managing  land  works  smoothly  only 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  6,  1825,  p.  211. 
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in  an  ideal  society  where  individualism  is  elimi- 
nated. As  this  idealism  is  rarely  found,  except 
in  a  monastic  community,  it  would  have  been  a 
phenomenon  if  a  group  of  individuals,  actuated 
by  all  the  worldly  motives  to  which  man  is 
subject,  worked  in  harmony.  That  the  sink- 
ing of  individualism  gave  excellent  results  is 
demonstrated  by  the  changes  made  in  a  moun- 
tainous district  by  the  Cistercian  Monks.  Four 
hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  the  mountains 
bordering  Waterford  and  Tipperary  were  leased 
to  them  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  the  Vice-Lieu- 
tenant of  County  Waterford,  at  one  shilling  an 
acre  for  the  first  twenty  years  and  half-a-crown 
an  acre  for  the  remaining  term  of  the  lease  of 
ninety-nine  years.  A  barren,  trackless  waste, 
a  nest  of  sheep -stealers,  who  absolutely  plun- 
dered the  tenantry  around,  was  converted  into 
the  most  highly  improved  land.1 

To  introduce  a  six -yearly  rotation  into  rundale 
was  manifestly  impossible.  Clover  and  grass 
seed  was  precluded,  as  unprotected  it  would 
inevitably  have  been  destroyed  by  neighbouring 
cattle.  Such  was  the  hopeless  extent  to  which 
rundale  was  carried  that  it  was  rarely  practicable 
to  drive  the  stock  of  the  tenant  from  his  house 
to  that  portion  of  his  holding  intended  for  their 
pasturage  without  trespassing  on  the  plots  of 
three  or  four  of  his  neighbours,  and  this  state 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  3,  p.  181. 
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of  things  produced  the  bitterest  hostility  between 
even  near  relations,  which,  from  the  constant 
supply  of  fuel  thus  daily  added  to  the  flame, 
frequently  became  a  lasting  feud,  bequeathed 
with  the  soil,  from  father  to  son. 

The  system  prevailing  in  the  remainder  of  the 
country  was  neither  so  bad  as  that  of  the  West, 
nor  so  good  as  that  of  Ulster.  Each  farmer 
had  uncontrolled  user  of  his  own  farm.  Here 
he  resembled  his  Northern  neighbour,  and  there 
the  resemblance  terminated.  In  general,  they 
knew  about  as  much  of  the  rotation  of  crops  as 
they  did  about  the  rotation  of  the  planetary 
system.  The  rotation,  in  a  word,  consisted  in 
exhausting  the  land  by  successive  white  crops, 
and  leaving  it  to  waste  and  slowly  recover  by 
the  beneficent  effects  of  nature.  It  was  regret- 
table to  see  in  may  parts  of  Meath,  all  around  the 
neigbourhood  of  Trim,  in  1840,  where  there  is 
excellent  wheat  soil,  this  ruinous  system  pursued. 
The  land  was  cropped  successively  with  corn 
until  it  was  exhausted,  and  when  it  became  a 
mass  of  couch-grass  and  weeds  it  was  summer 
fallowed.  In  the  Golden  Vale,  between  Tip- 
perary  and  Limerick,  so  called  from  its  excep- 
tionally rich  soil,  the  absence  of  skill  rendered 
the  bounty  of  Providence  a  nullity.  The  crops 
of  grain  were  smothered  with  "  docks,"  while 
the  hay  was  bleached  in  the  fields  for  want  of 
stacking.1  A  certain  system  was  pursued,  to 
1  Curwen,  State  of  Ireland,  p.  371. 
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which  the  farmers  pertinaciously  adhered  with- 
out the  least  exception.  The  first  crop  was 
potatoes.  The  land  was  then  limed  to  call  forth 
its  productive  qualities,  and  it  was  harassed  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner  with  one  crop  of 
white  straw  after  another,  until  it  became  ex- 
hausted and  unproductive  for  many  years  after. 
Necessity  then  interfered,  and  the  land  was 
"  turned  to  rest  "  or  to  "  waste/'  This  was  the 
end  and  the  result  of  all  the  exertions  of  this 
class  of  farmer.1  This  was  the  practice  when 
Wakefield  wrote  in  1812,  that  is,  at  a  time  when 
neither  the  law  nor  the  landlord  can  be  regarded 
as  solely  responsible. 

Education. — The  ignorance  of  the  people  as 
to  the  proper  methods  of  tilling  land  must, 
therefore,  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
backwardness  of  agricultural  technique.  In  so 
far  as  education  was  actively  discouraged,  the 
State  was  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  the  majority  of  the  people.  Not  until 
1831  was  a  system  of  literary  education  estab- 
lished in  the  country.  Previously  the  children 
imbibed  as  much  as  the  hedge  schoolmaster  could 
impart,  as  they  were  precluded  from  attending 
the  schools  privately  controlled  by  some  land- 
lords on  their  own  property,  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  religion  of  the  landlord 
was  different  to  that  of  the  tenant.  There  was 

1  Wakefield,  Account  of  Ireland,  Vol.  2,  p.  580. 
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an  unfortunate  tendency  for  the  landlord,  per- 
haps honestly,  to  tamper  with  the  religion  of  the 
children,  by  having  the  Bible,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Established  Church,  read  during  school  hours. 
James  Cropper,  an  English  merchant,  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1825,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  proselytism  was 
certainly  at  the  bottom  one  of  the  motives  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  education  in  Ireland.1 

The  National  Education  System  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era.  Probably  the  general 
ignorance  was  so  great  that  it  was  considered  a 
gigantic  undertaking  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  It  was  certainly  extraordinary  that 
in  a  country  where  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  were  thrown  on  the  land,  and  when  the 
population  was  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate, 
that  an  elementary  course  in  agriculture  was  not 
included  as  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  ordinary 
curriculum,  and  that  it  should  not  have  been 
considered  essential  to  have  a  plot  of  ground 
attached  to  each  school,  where  practical  lessons 
in  land  culture  would  form  an  important  part 
of  the  daily  routine.  In  a  word,  the  National 
Education  System  ignored  the  one  pursuit  for 
which  the  children  were  destined — agriculture. 

Had  such  a  practical  and  theoretical  course 
been  made  obligatory  the  advancement  of  the 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  8,  1821;,  p.  691. 
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material  welfare  would  have  been  rapid,  as  was 
exemplified  by  the  remarkable  results  achieved  in 
Larne,  where  a  six-acre  farm  was  attached  to  the 
National  School.  The  total  cost  of  the  establish- 
ment (including  schoolhouses  and  teachers'  resi- 
dences) was  £911.  It  was  attended  by  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  The  theoretical 
education  included  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  book-keeping,  mensuration, 
land-surveying,  navigation,  gauging,  geometry, 
algebra,  and  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy 
useful  in  every-day  life.  The  agricultural  course 
included  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  the 
formation,  nature,  physical  qualities,  and  the  best 
methods  of  improving  different  soils — draining, 
trenching,  sub-soiling,  and  ploughing — the  nature, 
constitution,  and  properties  of  different  manures, 
rotation,  house-feeding,  the  structure  of  plants, 
and  the  selection  and  the  proper  division  of 
farms.  Boys  under  fourteen  years  had  a  half- 
hour's  instruction  daily  on  agricultural  subjects 
and  a  half -hour  daily  on  the  farm.  The  rotation 
followed  was  a  five-course  one.  The  stock  was 
house-fed  all  the  year  round,  and  the  crops  were 
clover  and  grass,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
mangel-wurzel.  The  total  cost  of  running  the 
farm  (including  rent)  was  £39  175.  yd.,  and  the 
receipts  were  £52  135.  4d.,  showing  a  net  profit 
of  £12  153.  9d.1 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  3,  pp.  771-5. 
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The  pupils  attained  great  skill  and  were  highly 
complimented  on  their  display  of  literary  and 
agricultural  knowledge  in  Glasgow. 

This  is  an  example  which  could  have  been 
copied  by  every  National  School  in  the  country. 
That  it  was  not,  is  accountable  for  the  persistent 
obstinacy  of  the  Irish  farmer  in  refusing  to 
change  his  methods.  It  is  as  impossible  to  teach 
a  grown-up  man  improved  methods  of  agricul- 
ture as  it  is  to  teach  him  a  new  language. 

This  local  system  was  preferable  to  a  cen- 
tralised one.  The  boys  returned  home  daily, 
and  unconsciously  spread  the  new  ideas  which 
they  were  taught  at  school  in  their  home  circle. 
The  father  was  thus  gradually  brought  on,  and 
the  son,  on  taking  over  the  farm  eventually, 
had  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  education  to 
practical  use. 

The  centralised  method  was  inaugurated  in 
1826  by  a  committee  of  Ulster  gentlemen  at 
Templemoyle,  in  Derry.  It  was  a  private  enter- 
prise, and  continued  to  pay  its  way  until,  owing 
to  the  potato  famine  of  1847,  financial  embar- 
rassment overtook  it.  During  its  operation  up 
to  1850  it  had  received  and  educated  about 
eight  hundred  pupils  from  different  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland  as  well  as  Ireland.1  The 
object  was  to  produce  skilled  farmers,  but  the 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  2,  Appendix    24,  pp.  93-100, 
and  Ireland,  Industrial  and  Agricultural,  p.  137. 
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tendency  for  a  boy  taken  away  from  home  for 
any  length  of  time  is  to  yearn  for  a  wider  scope, 
especially  when  possessed  of  a  sound,  technical, 
agricultural  education. 

The  National  Board,  if  unable  to  supply  a 
farm  for  each  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  at 
least  made  an  effort  to  supply  the  teachers  with 
a  knowledge  of  agriculture.  Probably  through 
the  absence  of  practical  agriculturists  on  the 
Commission,  the  farm  was  taken  at  Glasnevin, 
on  the  immediate  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 
This  was  a  fatal  mistake.  To  bring  young 
people,  destined  for  a  country  farming  life,  into 
touch  with  the  pleasures  and  attractions  of  a 
city,  is  calculated  to  dull  their  desire  to  return 
to  the  country  and  to  give  them  a  false  idea  of 
the  superiority  of  city  over  country  life. 

The  object  was  to  prepare  teachers  to  give 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture  in  elementary 
schools,  but  as  these  schools  had  in  general  no 
demonstration  plots  attached  the  teachers'  train- 
ing was  useless. 

It  was  1841  before  a  system  of  local  agricul- 
tural societies  was  inaugurated  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland.  It  was  a  private 
enterprise,  and  one  of  its  principal  rules  was  to 
found  Local  or  District  Agricultural  Societies  to 
act  in  co-operation  with  the  parent  society  for 
the  improvement  of  husbandry,  farming,  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle.  The  parent  and  branch 
societies  were  financed  and  managed  mainly  by 
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landed  proprietors.  This  had  important  effects 
on  the  system.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a  bona 
fide  intention  of  helping  the  material  advance- 
ment of  the  country  on  the  part  of  the  promoters. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  time  in  the  history  of  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant.  The  latter  was 
smarting  under  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of 
avaricious,  unscrupulous  landlords,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  looked  askance  on  any  under- 
taking organised  by  landed  proprietors  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  that  farmers  generally  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  agricultural  societies  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  organised  to  screw  more 
rent  out  of  the  tenantry.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  laboured  under  the  impression  that  no 
matter  what  improvement  he  made,  either  in  the 
productive  quality  of  the  land  or  in  his  methods, 
it  would  not  improve  his  position — the  landlord 
would  absorb  the  result  of  his  labour.1  An 
extreme  example  of  this  attitude  was  related  to 
me  by  the  son  of  a  farmer  who  had  experienced 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  landlord.  He 
told  me  that  whenever  anything  "  special  "  was 
placed  on  the  table  for  dinner,  a  guard  had  to 
be  set  on  the  door  to  report  the  approach  of  the 
landlord's  underlings,  who  considered  that  if  a 
tenant  could  live  in  comfort  they  had  scope  to 
further  increase  the  rent. 


1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  3,  p.  664. 
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There  was  a  further  serious  objection  to  these 
societies,  insamuch  as  in  the  annual  competi- 
tions no  distinction  was  made  between  the  small 
and  the  large  farmer.1  This  resulted  in  the 
gentleman  farmer  who  could  specialise  for  show 
purposes  carrying  off  all  the  awards.  Thus  the 
small  working  farmer  was  practically  eliminated. 
Two  classes  should  have  been  provided,  one  for 
the  small  and  the  other  for  the  gentleman  farmer. 
Furthermore,  it  was  a  direct  discouragement  to 
the  small  farmer  that  pig  breeding  was  not 
catered  for,  as  the  pig  was  the  animal  which 
occupied  the  most  important  .place  among  his 
live  stock. 

Thus,  practically  half  a  century  passed  from 
the  time  tillage  took  the  place  of  pasture  before 
even  an  attempt  at  agricultural  education  was 
made.  It  is,  therefore,  no  cause  for  surprise 
that  the  system  pursued  generally  in  the  country 
was  ruinous  to  the  land,  to  the  tenant,  to  the 
landlord,  and  lastly  to  the  State,  and  that  root 
crops,  with  the  exception  of  the  potato,  were 
practically  unknown  outside  the  precincts  of 
agricultural  schools  and  the  home  farms  of  resi- 
dent proprietors.  The  absence  of  root  crops 
prevented  the  house-feeding  of  stock,  and  the 
consequent  famine  or  scarcity  of  manure  resulted 
in  the  necessity  of  leaving  Nature  to  restore  the 
land  after  successive  crops  of  corn  had  been 
grown  on  it. 

1  Curwen,  State  of  Ireland,  p.  219. 
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IMPROVEMENTS   AND   RESIDENT   PROPRIETORS 

In  reviewing  any  improvement  which  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period, 
credit  must  be  given  to  those  resident  proprietors 
who  realised  the  trust  they  held  and  their  duties 
to  the  people  who  lived  on  the  land.  It  was 
resident  landlords  who  were  the  exception  to 
the  rule  of  .the  country,  whereby  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  tenants. 

As  leases  fell  in  after  the  aimless  subdivision 
of  estates,  which  prevailed  until  1829,  landlords 
who  perceived  that,  to  evict  the  occupiers  was 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death,  set  about 
doing  quite  the  opposite.  The  population  found 
on  the  land  was  kept  there.  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  Sligo,  was  a  type  of  the  benevolent  landlord 
despot.  On  the  expiration  of  six  leases  in  1838 
he  found  two  hundred  and  eighty  tenants  on 
one  thousand  four  hundred  acres.  The  land 
was  squared  and  consolidated,  and  holdings  of 
about  five  acres  given  to  each  of  the  tenants 
under  the  express  condition  that  no  more  sub- 
division was  to  take  place.  The  tenants  were 
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to  build  their  own  houses  as  the  old  ones  were 
demolished.  New  roads  were  made,  the  land- 
lord contributing  half  the  cost,  which  practically 
amounted  to  supplying  everything  but  the  labour. 
Forest  trees  and  quicks  were  planted.  The 
landlord  spent  £15,000  on  the  harbour,  and 
recognised  the  idea  of  tenant-right.  He  en- 
couraged the  industrious  worker  by  a  graduated 
scale  of  awards  in  kind,  of  a  certain  money  value, 
to  those  who  produced  the  best  results.  He 
supplied  seeds  at  cost  price  to  those  who  needed 
them.  He  planted  eight  hundred  acres  of  the 
shore  with  "  bent  "  to  prevent  sand-drift.  After 
a  time  the  ground  acquired  a  surface  of  rough 
grass  on  which  sheep  could  be  grazed.1 

This  was  an  outstanding  example  of  the  ideal 
working  of  the  landlord  system  in  Ireland.  The 
power  of  the  law  and  the  support  of  a  State 
grant  were  not  needed  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  a  lease  to  bind  either  of  them,  for 
by  recognising  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  dispose 
of  his  interest  in  his  farm,  the  utility  of  a  lease 
was  rendered  negligible  and  its  doubtful  advan- 
tages were  not  required. 

Resident  landlords  supplied  the  need  for  local 
agricultural  schools  by  employing  skilled  agricul- 
turists, who  usually  came  from  Scotland.  Their 
duties  were  to  visit  from  farm  to  farm,  impart 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  pp.  149-153. 
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agricultural  instruction  to  the  small  farmers,  and 
direct  their  efforts  in  furrow  draining,  green  and 
white  cropping,  house-feeding,  and  the  rotation 
of  crops. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  not  an  isolated  instance. 
Lord  Caledon,  in  Tyrone,  had  a  splendid  de- 
mesne, built  a  town,  a  comfortable  hotel,  and 
respectable  houses  for  his  tenants.  Labourers, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  farms,  were  allowed 
to  each  tenant,  who  was  effectually  prevented 
from  rack-renting.  Tenant-right  was  recognised. 
Allowances  were  made  for  lime,  farm  roads,  and 
draining.  He  erected  flax  mills,  corn  and  flour 
mills,  built  schools  throughout  the  estate,  and 
established  a  model  farm.1  These  examples 
show  that  where  confidence  prevailed  between 
the  landlord  and  his  agent,  and  between  the 
agent  and  the  tenants,  industry  would  be  ever 
exerted  on  the  one  hand,  and  encouraged  on  the 
other.  Improvements  would  be  advanced  at  a 
steady  pace  and  the  mutual  benefits  which  arise 
from  a  system  founded  on  justice  and  liberality 
would  tend  to  cement  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between  two  classes  of  society  who  were  so 
closely  related.  The  beneficent  influence  of  a 
resident  landlord  on  the  social  good  order  of 
the  district  can  only  be  faintly  estimated.  The 
whole  of  County  Tipperary  in  1825  was  subject 
to  outrages,  save  one  barony.  That  district 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  840. 
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was  owned  by  Lord  Donoughmore,  who  was  a 
resident  landlord.  '  He  realised  his  responsi- 
bilities and  preserved  tranquillity  and  peace  on 
his  property.1 

Outside  North-East  Ulster,  with  the  exception 
of  a  minority  of  landlords  like  the  foregoing,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  was  no  attempt  at  any 
systematic  improvement  in  the  methods  of  agri- 
culture. The  Irish  farmer,  who  was  naturally 
of  an  industrious,  hard-working  disposition,  had 
the  instinct  of  work  deadened  in  him  by  the 
refusal  of  his  landlord  to  give  him  security  of 
tenure,  or  to  allow  him  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
his  Ulster  neighbour.  Lord  Dufferin  regarded 
the  tenant  who  made  improvements  without  a 
certainty  of  tenure  pretty  much  in  the  light  of  a 
woman  who  made  a  runaway  marriage  without  a 
marriage  settlement.2 

That  immense  strides  in  material  progress 
could  have  been  made  by  merely  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  superabundant  labour  in  the  country 
is  exemplified  by  the  results  achieved  on  the 
Government  farm  at  Kingwilliamstown,  in  Co. 
Cork,  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Richard 
Griffith.  Bog  was  thorough-drained  and  brought 
into  tillage  by  sub-soiling  at  £6  55.  an  acre. 
The  heathy  surface  was  first  ploughed  three 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  7,  1825,  p.  45. 

2  Dufferin,  Emigration  and  the  Irish  Land  Tenure  (Evidence 
before  Mr.  Maguire's  Committee,  1864). 
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inches  to  four  inches  deep,  then  burned,  and  the 
ashes  preserved.  The  surface  was  then  ploughed 
twelve  inches  deep  ;  then  hacked,  and  the  ashes 
and  lime  spread  on  it.  Rape  and  hayseed  were 
sown  and  produced  five  tons  an  acre.  The  first 
crop  of  hay  realised  the  cost  of  reclamation.1 
It  was  estimated  that  there  were  1,425,000  acres 
of  this  class  of  land  in  Ireland.  Unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  mistaken  landlord  idea  that  a  tenant 
had  no  right  to  be  allowed  interest  on  his  capital 
after  the  produce  had  repaid  his  original  outlay, 
this  land  was  generally  left  in  a  state  of  nature. 
According  to  this  notion,  if  Sir  Richard  Griffith 
had  been  a  tenant  farmer,  his  landlord  would 
have  raised  his  rent  to  the  full  improved  value 
of  the  soil  after  the  first  year's  crop  of  hay. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  process  of 
reclamation  the  soil  was  burned.  It  is  a  further 
example  of  the  errors  made  by  the  legislature 
in  its  efforts  to  deal  with  Irish  agriculture,  that 
the  burning  of  land  was  prohibited  by  law  under 
a  penalty  of  £10  an  acre.  No  distinction  was 
made  as  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  Undoubtedly 
the  burning  of  some  classes  of  land  was  highly 
injurious,  and  the  continuous  practice  of  the 
system  left  the  soil  sterile.  It  was,  however, 
the  opinion  of  expert  practical  farmers  that 
burning,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  reclamation  of 
mountain  land  was  essential.2  The  law  was 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  847. 

2  Wakefield,  Account  of  Ireland,  Vol.  i,  p.  489. 
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thus  a  dangerous  instrument  of  tyranny  in  the 
hands  of  a  peevish,  resentful,  or  avaricious  land- 
lord, and  prosecutions  were  seldom  carried  on 
from  laudable  motives. 
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ABSENTEEISM 

Absenteeism,  considered  in  itself,  is  an  un- 
natural evil.  There  is  usually  so  much  of  ease, 
happiness,  and  personal  consequence  in  living 
at  home,  surrounded  by  friends,  relatives,  and 
a  respectful  tenantry  ;  there  is  usually  so  much 
disgust  and  mortification  in  the  condition  of  a 
stranger  and  foreigner,  that  nothing  but  political 
causes  could  drive  the  great  proprietors  of  a 
country  to  permanently  abandon  their  estates.1 
Had  the  property  forfeited  from  time  to  time 
been  conferred  upon  residents  in  the  country  or 
those  likely  to  remain  so,  such  spoliations  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  materially  impoverished  it. 
When  they  were  bestowed  upon  those  who  did 
not  reside  in  it  the  evils  of  absenteeism  com- 
menced and  continued  to  increase,  especially 
after  the  rebellion  of  1798  and  the  Legislative 
Union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  Act  of  Union 
intensified  the  evil.  It  shifted  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  Dublin,  the  capital  of  a  poor 
country,  to  London,  the  wealthy  capital  of  a 
wealthy  country.2  It  may  have  enlarged  the 

1  Morgan,  Absenteeism,  Preface,  p.  xvii. 

2  Morgan,  Absenteeism,  p.  152. 
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views  of  Irishmen.  It  certainly  increased  their 
expenditure  and  stimulated  continued  absence 
from  the  country.  Before  the  Union,  the  malady 
was  confined  to  the  great  English  proprietors  of 
forfeited  estates.  The  Union  at  once  converted 
a  local  disease  into  a  national  pestilence.  The 
centre  of  business,  pleasure,  the  mart  of  pro- 
motion, the  fountain  of  favour,  were  at  once 
removed  outside  the  country.  Ambition,  avarice, 
dissipation,  and  refinement,  combined  to  seduce 
the  upper  classes  into  a  desertion  of  their  homes 
and  country,  and  their  places  were  taken  by  a 
new  race  of  vulgar  upstarts,  of  uneducated  and 
capricious  despots  who  banished  peace  and  secu- 
rity from  the  country.1 

Mr.  McCullough,  the  eminent  economist,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  fact  of  an  absentee  being  in 
London  did  not  affect  Ireland.  The  rent  was 
remitted  in  the  shape  of  equivalent  value  of 
commodities,  and  if  he  were  at  home  he  would 
be  paid  similarly.2  The  purpose  of  landlords  in 
the  social  economy  is  not  merely  that  of  rent 
receivers,  and  it  was  not  simply  the  amount  of 
the  Rental  (estimated  in  1804  to  amount  to 
.£2,ooo,ooo3 )  being  remitted  into  another  country 
which  was  the  main  evil  of  absenteeism.  The 
real  evil  was  the  damp  on  all  sorts  of  improve- 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  8,  1825. 

2  Dunraven,  The  Legacy  of  Past  Years,  p.  214 

3  Newenham,  Circumstances  of  Ireland,  p.  291. 
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ments  produced  by  the  natural  leaders  in  agri- 
culture being  absent,  and  the  total  want  of 
countenance  and  encouragement  which  the  lower 
order  laboured  under.  The  landlord,  at  such 
a  great  distance,  was  out  of  the  way  of  all 
complaints,  or,  which  was  the  same  thing,  of 
examining  into  or  remedying  evils.  Miseries  of 
which  he  could  see  nothing,  or  probably  hear 
as  little  of,  could  make  no  impression.  All  that 
was  required  of  the  agent  was  to  be  punctual 
in  his  remittances,  and  as  to  the  people  who 
paid  him,  they  were  too  often  welcome  to  go  to 
the  devil,  provided  their  rents  could  be  paid 
from  that  quarter.  What  did  it  matter  if  the 
tenant,  ground  down  by  oppression,  stood  at 
bay  and  determined  to  die  hard  ?  The  absentee 
was  safe  from  the  gun  of  the  "  Whiteboy,"  and 
while  outrages  continued  their  own  peace  of 
mind  remained  undisturbed.1 

If  the  absentee  employed  a  skilled  agriculturist 
and  allowed  a  legitimate  share  of  the  rent  to 
revert  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended, 
the  loss  of  the  leader  of  society  in  the  district 
would  have  been  in  part  compensated  for  ;  but 
unfortunately,  with  few  exceptions,  the  most 
familiar  figures  on  absentee  property  were  the 
bailiff,  drivers,  and  keepers,  who  were  selected 
from  the  lowest  class  of  society.  It  was  only  a 
man  of  the  highest  character  who  could  be  absent 

1  Lampson,  Ireland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  230. 
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and  fulfil  his  obligations.  That  absenteeism  in 
itself  was  not  vicious  was  clearly  demonstrated 
on  the  properties  of  such  men  as  Earl  Fitz- 
william  in  Wicklow  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
in  Waterford.  The  former's  estate  was  a  model 
of  happiness  and  prosperity,  where  subdivision 
was  prevented,  the  rent  fixed  by  valuation  and 
the  entire  property  managed  by  an  energetic 
resident  agent.  The  right  to  appropriate  the 
tenants'  improvements  was  relinquished,  and  the 
sale  of  the  tenants'  good  will  or  their  tenant-right 
was  recognised.1  The  absentee  corporations — 
the  Mercers'  Company,  the  Drapers'  Company, 
and  the  Fishmongers'  Company — to  which  Deny 
was  granted,  were  likewise  conspicuous  in  proving 
that  absenteeism  in  itself  was  not  an  evil.  There 
were  no  proprietors  in  the  county  upon  whose 
estates  so  much  was  spent  in  improvements, 
Their  agents  were  resident,  and  had  instructions 
to  allow  the  tenants  absolute  freedom  in  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.2 

The  evils,  therefore,  arose  from  the  peculiar 
powers  which  a  landlord  possessed  over  his 
tenantry,  and  which  were  inordinate  when  com- 
pared with  those  granted  to  other  creditors  for 
the  recovery  of  their  debts,  and  when  exercised 
by  agents  produced  greater  evils  than  when 
exercised  by  the  landlords  themselves. 

1  Devon    Commission,    Vol.    3,    p.    535,    and    Commons 
Papers,  Vol.  7,  1830,  p.  153. 

2  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  659. 
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EFFECTS   OF   THE   SYSTEM   ON   THE   PEOPLE 

The  evil  results  accruing  from  the  utilisation 
of  a  helpless  population,  commencing  in  1793 
and  ending  in  1829,  as  so  much  chattel 
property  of  the  landlords  were  far-reaching.  It 
was  a  misguided  policy  to  give  Catholics  or  to 
allow  Protestants  to  retain  the  elective  franchise 
on  a  forty-shilling  valuation  basis,  whilst  that 
population  remained  ignorant  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  whilst  the  secret  ballot  system  of 
voting  had  not  been  introduced. 

The  absence  of  the  latter  and  the  power  of 
the  landlords  to  turn  leaseholders  into  tenants- 
at-will  produced  extraordinary  callousness  on  the 
one  side,  and  an  extraordinary  depth  of  degra- 
dation on  the  other.  The  surprising  prolifity 
of  the  potato,  together  with  its  equally  precarious 
growth,  added  to  the  disorder.  Cheap  food  is 
not  always  a  blessing.  The  potato  as  a  means 
of  supporting  the  existence  of  man  without  that 
exertion  he  ought  daily  to  make  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  health  and  faculties  was  not 
desirable.  The  general  food,  even  of  the  farmers, 
was  the  potato.  At  long  intervals  it  might  be 
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varied  by  flesh  meat,  and  by  fish  along  the  sea 
coast.  In  the  mountains,  it  was  a  common 
practice  for  the  people  to  bleed  their  cattle  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  and  to  preserve  the 
blood  as  a  part  of  their  winter  food.1 

Political  and  economic  causes  helped  the  aim- 
less increase  of  population  on  a  limited  area  of 
land  where  bad  methods  of  agriculture  were  not 
being  improved,  and  where  no  organised  scheme 
existed  for  migrating  the  overflow  increase  or 
usefully  employing  them.  The  greater  the 
poverty  and  the  degradation,  the  greater  is  the 
improvidence  of  the  people.  Ireland  was  no 
exception.  The  people  married  and  begot  new 
generations  at  an  appalling  rate.  Utter  desti- 
tution was  no  impediment  to  improvident 
marriages.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1825,  c°uld  vouch  to  an  unfortunate  woman 
coming  to  his  house  and  begging  money  to  buy 
a  blanket.  She  was  going  to  be  married.  She 
had  got  a  sheet  and  had  taken  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  and  a  blanket  only  was  required  to 
complete  their  stock.2 

The  pressure  on  the  soil  was  so  enormous 
that  the  majority  of  the  population  was  reduced 
to  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  and  was  barely 
able  to  stave  off  starvation.  The  condition  of 

1  Wakefield,  Account  of  Ireland,  Vol.  2,  p.  730. 

2  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  7,  1825,  p.  324. 
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the  people  was  reflected  in  their  homes.  English 
visitors  could  compare  it  to  nothing  but 
the  condition  of  the  serfs  of  Russia,  or  of  the 
peasants  in  France  before  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
Mr.  Tuke  had  visited  the  wasted  remnants  of 
the  once  noble  Red  Man  on  his  reservations  in 
North  America  and  explored  the  negro  quarter 
of  the  degraded  and  enslaved  African,  but  had 
never  seen  misery  so  intense  and  physical  degra- 
dation so  complete  as  among  the  dwellers  in 
Erris,  County  Mayo.1  This  was  no  solitary 
example.  J.  O.  Kohl,  a  German  traveller,  who 
visited  Ireland  in  1843,  had  seen  great  wretched- 
ness in  Hungary,  Esthonia,  and  in  Lithuania, 
but  had  never  beheld  such  miserable  habitations 
as  those  of  Ireland.  Even  in  Down,  the  model 
county  of  this  period,  their  mansions  of  miserable 
existence  were  commonly  composed  of  two  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor,  a  most  appropriate  term, 
for  they  were  literally  on  the  ground,  the  surface 
of  which  was  not  infrequently  sunk  a  foot  or 
more  to  save  the  expense  of  a  corresponding 
height  of  outward  walling.2 

Despite  these  conditions,  the  depth  of  the 
religious  feeling  triumphed  over  all  difficulties, 
The  uniform  hilarity  and  vivacity  of  the 
peasantry  in  defiance  of  their  apparent  distress 
indicated  contentment  and  a  perfectly  easy  mind, 

1  Tuke,  A  Visit  to  Connaught,  p.  26. 

2  Curwen,  State  of  Ireland,  p.  112. 
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resulting  from  a  happy  ignorance  of  artificial 
wants.  Destitute  as  they  were  of  every  sort  of 
apparent  comfort,  their  domestic  affection,  har- 
mony, and  felicity  inspired  a  hope  that  their 
privations,  though  rigorous,  were  not  felt,  or  at 
least  not  in  the  degree  which  the  spectator  would 
imagine.1 

The  loose  and  faulty  administration  of  the  law 
completed  the  chain  of  misfortune  for  Ireland. 
The  ignorance  and  insufficiency  of  the  magistracy 
and  the  improper  appointments  which  had  crept 
into  it  (persons  who  were  not  capable  of  executing 
the  duties  or  of  understanding  what  the  law  was 
being  often  appointed)  were  conducive  to  a  loosen- 
ing of  the  moral  standard  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.2  The  fraud  and  deception  prevailing 
were  widespread,  and  increased  as  one  descended 
the  social  ladder. 

Landlords  made  use  of  the  power  of  distress 
for  illegitimate  purposes.  Small  farmers  were 
forced  to  work  on  the  roads  for  any  wage  the 
contractor  wished  to  give,  through  the  landlord 
threatening  to  levy  a  distress  for  the  "  hanging 
gale  "  if  they  did  not  do  so.3 

Merchants  were  no  better.  Butter  was  bought 
from  the  farmers  as  second  and  third  class 
quality  and  labelled  "  first  class."  Wholesale 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  182-4. 

2  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  7,  1825,  p.  229. 
Ubid.,  Vol.  7,  1825,  p.  131 
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fraud  was  practised  in  weighing  in  oats  from 
tenants  by  the  man  at  the  scales  calling  out  one 
weight  and  the  clerk  registering  a  lesser  one. 

The  farmers  were  the  next,  and  their  morality 
was  tinged  by  the  prevailing  depravity.  "  Steal- 
ing a  Decree  "  was,  as  Daniel  O'Connell  stated 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1825,  a  well-known  phrase,  and  per- 
fectly understood  in  the  country.  There  was 
one  of  his  tenants  who  got  typhus  fever,  and 
while  in  that  state  two  decrees  were  stolen  from 
him  by  another  tenant  and  neighbour.  Every 
particle  he  had  in  the  world  was  sold  when  the 
decree  was  executed,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
complete  beggary  although  not  owing  a  shilling.1 
Despite  mean  practices  amongst  themselves,  when 
it  was  a  case  of  fidelity  against  what  they  con- 
sidered the  common  enemy,  their  honour  was 
unassailable.  In  Kerry  twenty  cows  were  driven 
to  the  top  of  a  rock  and  "  clifted,"  that  is,  thrown 
over.  Although  £2,500  was  subscribed  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  district  to  obtain  information, 
the  parties  were  never  discovered.2 

Another  practice  not  unknown  to  the  farmer 
was  that  of  mixing  sand  in  his  oats  before 
marketing  them.  Perhaps  the  greatest  illegality, 
and  one  leading  to  the  worst  results,  was  the 
illicit  distillation  of  spirits  in  the  mountain  dis- 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  8,  1825,  p.  51. 

2  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  2,  p.  26. 
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tricts.  This  was  peculiarly  common  in  Donegal, 
where,  for  want  of  roads,  the  tenant  found  it 
more  convenient  to  carry  a  keg  of  "  potheen  "  on 
his  shoulders  than  the  corn  from  which  it  was 
distilled.  In  Donegal  Jail  alone,  in  1836,  fifty- 
six  of  its  inmates  had  been  convicted  of  illicit 
distillation.1 

The  last  party  in  the  scale  of  social  immorality 
was  the  labouring  population.  A  distinction 
must  be  made  in  considering  this  class.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  portion 
who  were  attached  to  the  land,  either  working 
for  large  farmers  or  on  the  demesnes  of  resident 
proprietors.  They  endured  their  lot  with  a 
stoical  patience  and  fortitude  beyond  compre- 
hension, but  the  balance,  who  were  not  attached 
to  the  land,  were  of  a  different  character.  Much 
may  be  said  in  palliation.  To  them  it  must  have 
appeared  as  if  everybody's  hand  was  against 
them.  They  saw  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
lying  waste  which  their  labour  would  have  made 
remunerative,  and  yet  they  were  the  pariahs  of 
society.  This  resulted  in  their  being  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  any  upheaval  to  carry  out 
their  revenge  on  a  society  which  spurned  them. 
They  were  made  the  instruments  by  which 
people  who  wished  to  cloak  their  own  iniquity 
achieved  their  objects.  Thus,  many  of  the 
outrages  committed  in  the  South  were  executed 

1  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  12,  1836,  p.  67, 
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by  those  unfortunates  who  had  been  hired  by 
moderate  and  large  farmers  in  the  district.1    The 

?oor  themselves  were  not  so  much  to  blame, 
t  is  a  well  recognised  fact  that  idleness  leaves 
those  subject  to  it  open  to  the  worst  temptations, 
and  the  Irish  labourers  would  have  been  super- 
human if  they  had  been  exceptions,  especially 
having  the  bribe  of  pecuniary  reward  for  their 
illegal  acts  dangled  before  their  eyes.  Major- 
General  R.  Bourke,  a  magistrate,  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1825,  stated  that  in  almost  all  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  people  found  employment 
they  had  been  perfectly  tranquil.2 

"  The  spirits  of  six  millions  of  people, "  says 
Curwen,  "  sustained  by  hope  alone,  whilst  exer- 
cising the  most  virtuous  patience  under  the 
severest  privations,  without  the  means  of  em- 
ploying themselves  or  of  obtaining  employment 
from  others,  have  ample  leisure  to  brood  over 
the  misery  they  endure  and,  if  it  were  requisite, 
to  magnify  every  grievance  they  are  compelled 
to  suffer.  It  is  not  surely  in  human  nature  to 
be  ever  content  under  such  circumstances,  aggra- 
vated as  they  are  by  the  want  of  those  essentials 
ordained  to  secure  the  public  peace  in  the  fair 
and  impartial  distribution  of  justice."  3 

Undoubtedly,  the  decimation  of  the  popula- 

1  Devon  Commission,  Vol.  i,  p.  189. 

2  Commons  Papers,  Vol.  8,  1825,  P-  3*5- 

3  Curwen,  State  of  Ireland,  Vol.  2,  p.  351. 
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tion  by  the  potato  famine  of  1846-7  saved  the 
Government  from  the  necessity  of  dealing  with 
a  troublesome  problem,  for  it  needed  but  a 
spark  to  set  the  pent-up  resentment  of  these 
millions  of  semi -idle  peasants  alight. 

The  last  Act  of  a  Government  which  feared  to 
tackle  the  question  courageously  was  consistent 
with  the  previous  well-intentioned,  but  hope- 
lessly inadequate  efforts,  to  alleviate  the  condition 
of  the  people.  With  a  view  to  facilitating  the 
sale  of  property  by  landlords  who,  through 
mortgages,  were  only  nominal  owners  of  their 
property,  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  was  passed 
in  1849.  I*  ^ad  an  effect  utterly  contrary  to  the 
intentions  of  those  promoting  it.  It  replaced 
individuals  who,  as  bad  as  they  were,  had  some 
little  interest  in  the  land  and  its  occupants,  by 
a  band  of  speculators  who  bought  over  the 
estates  in  the  Land  Judge's  Court  set  up  by  the 
Act.  Any  sympathy  for  the  tenantry,  which 
might  have  existed  before,  now  vanished,  the 
new  owners  devoting  themselves  to  making  a 
maximum  profit  from  their  new  investment. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 

REFLECTIONS   ON   THE   SYSTEM 

The  foregoing  is  an  exposition  of  rural  eco- 
nomic life  in  Ireland  during  the  half-century 
following  the  Union,  as  disclosed  by  facts  gathered 
from  original,  authentic  sources.  A  condition 
of  things  is  portrayed  which  at  the  present  day 
seems  incredible.  Newly  brought  under  a 
Constitution  calculated  to  secure  the  maximum 
of  individual  liberty  and  of  public  security  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  felt  little  of  its 
benefits.  Its  impersonation  for  them  had  been 
the  landlord's  bailiff,  the  policeman,  and  the 
sheriff.1  Mr.  Disraeli,  afterwards- Lord  Beacons- 
field,  described  in  striking  language  the  evil  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  afflicted  by  an  alien  Church, 
a  territorial  aristocracy  absent  from  the  land, 
and  a  starving  population.  "  If  Englishmen 
read  of  that  position  of  affairs  in  any  other 
country,"  he  said,  "  they  would  exclaim,  *  the 
only  remedy  is  a  revolution.'  "  The  land  system 
was  worse  than  the  tree  that  bears  no  fruit  ; 
it  yearly  produced  widespread  pauperism  and 

1  Russell,  New  Views  on  Ireland,  p.  7. 
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discontent — discontent   all   the   more   dangerous 
because  it  sprang  from  real  grievances.1 

The  root  of  the  evil  went  very  deep  and  had 
many  ramifications.  It  originated  in  planting 
"  pauper  "  soldier  adventurers  on  the  lands 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  original  Irish 
owners.  While  the  land  was  used  as  pasturage 
and  the  population  was  relatively  thin  the  poten- 
tial evil  was  submerged.  With  the  changes 
which  the  nineteenth  century  ushered  in  the 
surface  was  agitated  and  a  storm  raged  between 
the  opposing  parties,  which  could  only  be 
assuaged  by  a  life  and  death  struggle,  the  result 
of  which  would  be  the  extermination  of  one 
side  or  the  other.  In  one  part  of  the  country 
turmoil  did  not  prevail.  North-East  Ulster, 
which  had  been  both  confiscated  and  cleared  of 
its  native  population,  experienced  different  con- 
ditions. The  new  proprietors,  who,  like  their 
Southern  brothers,  had  not  the  capital  necessary 
to  equip  the  land,  were  forced  to  plant  an 
energetic  band  of  workers  on  their  newly- 
acquired  property.  The  latter,  in  their  country 
of  origin,  were  accustomed  to  have  their  farms 
fully  equipped  for  them.  In  Ireland,  unaided 
by  the  proprietor,  they  built  their  homesteads 
and  supplied  the  capital  necessary  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  land,  which  was  naturally  inferior,  and 
incapable  of  being  permanently  grazed.  Both 

*  Ibid.,  p.  210, 
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owner  and  tenant  were  alike  in  religion,  and  a 
working  arrangement  grew  up  by  which  the 
owner  relinquished  his  title  to  absolute  proprie- 
torship, and  consented  to  allow  his  tenants  to 
exercise  a  limited  ownership  so  far  as  they  had 
sunk  capital  in  the  enterprise.  This  was  the 
Ulster  Tenant-Right  which,  though  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  saved  Ulster  from  the  long  agrarian 
struggle  through  which  the  remainder  of  the 
country  passed,  and  which  is  being  terminated 
now  in  the  State-aided  system  of  Land  Purchase. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  country,  the  landlords 
were  either  impecunious,  or  limited  in  the 
management  of  their  property,  by  being  only 
tenants-for-life.  The  newly  acquired  property 
was  let  to  undertakers  on  long  leases.  Gradually 
the  original  tenants  were  allowed  back  to  culti- 
vate the  land  when  tillage  superseded  pasture. 
These  tenants,  like  their  Northern  neighbours, 
had  to  build  their  houses  and  supply  the  capital 
to  equip  and  work  the  farm.  Had  justice  been 
meted  out,  these  Southern  people  would  have 
been  allowed  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the 
Northerners.  Such  was  not  the  case.  The 
Southern  landlord  maintained  that  the  capital 
sunk  by  the  tenant  on  the  farm  ceased  to  belong 
to  him,  and  that  only  while  the  lease  subsisted 
had  he  any  right  to  the  land.  After  that,  the 
proprietor  took  to  himself  the  increased  value  of 
his  property.  This  was  the  root  cause  of  the 
evils  of  landlordism.  All  the  others  were  sub~ 
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sidiary,  and  would  have  been  obviated  had  the 
first  been  absent.  The  land  would  not  have 
been  cut  up  into  fantastically  small  strips  to 
accommodate  the  class  of  people  encouraged  by 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  had  the  tenants 
been  allowed  the  right  recognised  in  Rome  under 
the  maxim,  "  Fructuum  perceptum."  Denied  this 
right,  they  had  every  encouragement  to  sacrifice 
the  future  to  present  gain,  and  as  this  could  be 
wrung  out  of  the  unfortunate  sub-tenants,  the 
latter 's  interests  were  ignored.  In  the  North 
the  land  was  divided,  but  a  minimum  limit  was 
set  to  subdivision,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ulster  tenant  realised  that  he  had  an  interest  in 
keeping  the  size  of  his  holding  such  as  to  afford 
him  a  comfortable  livelihood  and  to  maintain 
unimpaired  the  value  of  his  tenant-right.  In 
fact,  the  Northerner  would  have  been  justified, 
had  he  been  content  with  an  existence  similar 
to  his  Southern  neighbour,  in  splitting  his  land 
into  smaller  divisions,  for  hand-loom  weaving 
was  a  heritage  of  the  North,  and  the  farm  was 
not  the  sole  means  of  support  ;  whereas,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  cotton  manufacture  on 
the  South- West  coast,  no  such  industry  existed 
in  the  South. 

The  Northern  tenant  remained  unaffected 
by  the  changed  conditions  resulting  from  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829.  ^n  tne 
South,  the  abolition  of  leaseholds,  as  leases 
dropped  from  1815  onwards,  received  a  further 
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impetus.  The  tenants  became  in  name  and  in 
fact  the  slaves  of  their  landlords,  and,  as  such, 
being  no  longer  of  any  utility,  they  were  merci- 
lessly cleared  off  the  land  with,  in  some  cases, 
a  mere  consideration  in  money  to  cloak  the 
proceedings.  In  the  North,  the  landlord  was 
not  his  own  master.  Even  if  he  wished,  and  if 
the  land  were  capable  of  being  consolidated,  it 
would  have  been  a  financial  impossibility  for 
him  to  find  the  ready  capital  to  buy  out  the 
tenant-right  or  interest  of  his  tenants.  In  the 
few  cases  where  the  landlord  ran  counter  to  this 
principle  the  tenants  showed  clearly  and  promptly 
that  they  could  and  would  revert  to  the  methods 
which  the  people  of  Tipperary  brought  practically 
to  a  system.  Thus  there  were  not  any  clearances 
in  the  North. 

After  1830,  Ulster  may  be  left  out  of  account, 
as  the  struggle  now  became  one  as  to  whether 
the  tenant  could  successfully  withstand  the  on- 
slaught of  the  landlord,  aided  by  the  full  force 
of  the  law.  The  principal  problem  was  to  get 
rid  of  or  find  employment  for  the  enormous 
population  which  had  accumulated  on  the  land 
from  1793  and  which  had  in  1829  keen  thrown 
off  the  land  but  left  in  the  country.  Neither 
of  these  questions  affected  the  Ulster  tenant  in 
his  impregnable  fortress.  Outside  the  North, 
to  maintain  his  hold  on  the  land,  the  tenant 
retreated  to  his  last  defence.  He  was  reduced 
to  paying  his  landlord  out  of  the  produce  before 
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providing  for  his  year's  subsistence,  that  is,  the 
natural  order  was  reversed.  Out  of  these 
trenches  the  tenant  refused  to  budge.  Like  a 
cornered  wild  animal,  he  stood  at  bay  and  defied 
the  aggressor.  The  lower  orders  of  society  were 
employed  by  the  landlord  to  keep  continual 
watch  and  guard  over  the  land  and  to  seize  the 
produce  even  before  it  was  ripe.  The  police 
force  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  semi- 
military  as  it  was,  it  requisitioned  the  aid  of  the 
army  to  uphold  the  system.  As  a  means  of 
national  defence  the  profession  of  arms  is  to  be 
honoured,  but  when  soldiers  become  the  con- 
servators of  civil  authority  and  the  executors  of 
the  law  the  wretched  policy  which  rendered 
their  aid  permanently  requisite  is  to  be  deplored. 
This  armed  display  had  the  inevitable  result  of 
instilling  into  the  people  disrespect  for  the  law 
and  for  its  administrators. 

The  most  distressing  effects  fell  on  the  un- 
employed labouring  class.  It  is  to  the  lasting 
disgrace  of  the  farmers  that,  while  experiencing 
the  lash  of  oppression  themselves,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  practise  similar  methods  on  those 
beneath  them,  who  depended  for  existence  on 
the  use  of  their  land.  Again  the  Government, 
which  since  the  Union,  had  been  pestered  yearly 
with  the  Irish  Question,  and  as  often  had  put 
off  the  matter  temporarily  by  a  makeshift  piece  of 
legislation,  attempted  to  cope  with  the  difficulty. 
A  scheme  of  Government-aided  emigration  was 
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tried  in  Cork  which  did  not  produce  lasting 
results.  Emigration,  or  any  other  palliative,  was 
useless  so  long  as  the  cause  which  made  the 
people  improvident  and  prone  to  contract  pre- 
mature marriages  existed.  Finally,  the  Poor 
Law  System  was  introduced,  which  not  alone 
did  not  alleviate  the  problem  as  was  intended, 
but  aggravated  it  to  a  greater  extent  through 
the  provision  making  the  landlord  liable  for  the 
entire  rate  where  the  tenement  was  under  £4  in 
valuation.  The  landless  population  was  thus 
increased  by  clearances  on  such  tenements. 

The  other  grievances  affecting  the  occupiers 
of  land  were  connected  with  charges  on  land 
other  than  rent.  It  was  necessary  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  public  works  and  the  highways  that  a 
tax  be  levied  on  the  land.  It  was  also  necessary 
that  the  county  should  support  its  poor,  and  by 
law  it  was  enacted  that  the  country  at  large 
should  be  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
Church  to  which  the  majority  of  the  people  did 
not  belong.  The  evils  connected  with  all  these 
three  burdens  were  the  gross  corruption  of  the 
administration. 

The  extension  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right  to 
the  whole  country  would  not  have  eliminated  all 
cause  of  trouble.  It  certainly  would  have  paved 
the  way  to  a  better  understanding  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  If,  together  with  security, 
a  system  of  quinquennial  indexes  of  prices  had 
been  inaugurated,  and  the  statistics  regularly 
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published    by    the    Board    of   Trade,    equitable 
rents  would  have  resulted. 

It  was  the  refusal  to  grant  this  security  of 
tenure  and  certainty  of  rents  which  rendered 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial,  and  it  widened  the  gulf  between 
landlord  and  tenant  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
State,  which  refused  to  go  half  way,  was  intimi- 
dated ultimately  into  going  the  whole  distance, 
and  introducing  legislation  to  compass  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  landlord  class. 
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THE  PAST  AND   THE   PRESENT 

In  the  period  reviewed  Society  was  in  a 
diseased  state.  All  the  elements  which  go  to 
constitute  a  normal  community — the  poor,  the 
middle  class,  and  the  rich — were  represented. 
The  evil  arose  from  a  superabundance  of  poor 
and  a  scarcity  of  rich  people  who  had  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  heart.  In  Ireland,  a 
country  in  which  agriculture  was  the  main 
source  of  wealth,  landlords  were  predominant 
among  the  rich  classes.  The  policy  of  the  law 
had  been  one  of  repression  rather  than  alleviation, 
and  was  moulded  and  evolved  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  landowners,  as  fresh  symptoms  of 
unrest  made  their  appearance. 

|fhe  place  of  landlords  in  rural  economy  is  to 
watcli  over  the  interests  of  and  to  attend  to  the 
welfare  of  their  tenants.  Leisure  and  a  freedom 
from  care  are  secured  to  them  that  they  may 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  pursued  by 
other  nations,  and  by  example  on  their  home 
farms  endeavour  to  induce  their  tenants  to  adopt 
any  improvements  which  suit  local  conditions. 
The  interests  of  the  tenants  should  be  safe- 
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guarded  by  seeing  that  they  obtain  the  full 
reward  of  any  expenditure  of  labour  or  capital 
on  the  land.  In  Ireland,  the  landlords  failed  to 
realise  their  duty  in  this  respect,  and  their  un- 
sympathetic and  oppressive  treatment  of  their 
tenants  was  the  "  artificial  agency  "  which  Lord 
Dufferin  concluded  must  have  been  operating. 
The  unreasonable  attitude  of  the  landlords  re- 
garding the  rights  of  the  tenants  to  remuneration 
for  all  permanent  improvements  was  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  agrarian  trouble  which 
yearly  occupied  the  time  of  parliament.  The 
legislature,  however,  failed  to  deal  with  the  root 
cause  of  the  evil,  and  by  a  series  of  repressive 
Acts  added  fresh  cause  for  complaint? 

Had  the  tenants'  rights,  as  well  as  their  land- 
lords', been  protected  by  the  law,  it  is  possible 
that  the  system  of  landlord  and  tenant  would 
never  have  been  upset.  Improved  methods  of 
agriculture  would  have  inevitably  followed,  for, 
ignorant  as  the  average  farmer  was,  he  had,  at 
least,  the  practical  knowledge  that  exhaustive 
cultivation  impoverished  the  land.  With  the 
prospect  that  if  he  had  ever  to  surrender  his 
farm,  he  was  always  certain  of  being  remunerated 
for  capital  outlay  and  improvements  of  a  per- 
manent character,  there  would  have  been  no 
artificial  limitation  to  the  industry  of  the  tenant. 
As  improved  methods  would  produce  "  heavier  " 
crops,  the  farmer's  income  would  have  pro- 
gressively increased,  and  he  would  thus  have 
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been  enabled  to  meet  the  increasing  burden 
levied  on  the  land. 

Corruption  in  the  administration  of  local 
affairs  by  the  Grand  Jury  would  have  tended  to 
disappear.  The  fact  of  the  tenant  being  released 
from  the  absolute  grip  of  his  landlord  would 
have  established  a  healthy  public  opinion,  and 
Grand  Jurors  would  have  been  obliged  to  defend 
their  acts  by  substantial  reasons. 

The  tenant  would  no  longer  have  had  any 
reason  to  harass  the  labouring  class.  Employ- 
ment would  have  been  increased,  and  the  fact  of 
the  tenant  being  a  part  proprietor  would  have 
effectually  restrained  indiscriminate  subdivision. 

In  fact  the  problem  would  have  been  reduced 
to  that  of  rinding  an  outlet  for  the  normal  in- 
crease of  population. 

The  past  is  gone,  and  the  neglect  or  the 
inability  to  tackle  the  fundamental  cause  of  dis- 
content has  produced  the  present  order  of  things. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1881  to  cure  the  disease 
by  establishing  the  Land  Commission  Court  to 
fix  fair  rents,  but  the  object  of  the  Legislature, 
which  was  to  protect  the  tenants'  improvements, 
was  nullified  by  a  decision  of  the  Courts  (Adams 
v.  Dunseath),  and  their  interpretation  of  the 
Act.  The  short  term  of  fifteen  years,  during 
which  both  parties  had  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  Land  Commission,  had  all  the  defects  of 
short-term  leases.  The  canker  became  so  wide- 
spread and  deep-set  that  the  limb  had  to  be 
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amputated — the  landlords  had  to  be  eliminated. 
The  process  started  in  1885,  and  is  now  well 
on  the  way  to  completion,  but  it  is  unfortunately 
producing  a  society  which  lacks  its  most  impor- 
tant element — its  rich  leisured  class. 

Not  alone  has  the  land-owning  class  been 
eliminated,  but  one  of  the  evils  of  absenteeism 
—the  drain  of  capital  from  the  country — has 
,been  perpetuated.  To  pay  off  the  landlords, 
Land  Stock — a  new  gilt-edged  security — has  been 
created.  The  security  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world.  In  place  of  educating  the  farming  class 
in  the  good  results  accruing  from  the  invest- 
ment of  their  free  capital  in  the  loan  which  is 
being  raised  for  the  purchase  of  their  land, 
Irish  Land  Stock  is  issued  in  London  and  bought 
by  financiers  mainly  outside  Ireland.  Upwards 
of  £100,000,000  have  thus  been  issued  ;  yet, 
between  the  Irish  Joint  Stock  Banks  and  the 
Government  Savings  Bank  there  are  upwards  of 
£70,000,000  of  Irish  capital  on  which  the  owners 
receive  a  nominal  dividend.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  in  place  of  the  absentee  portion  of  the 
annual  rental  of  Ireland  leaving  the  country, 
now  practically  the  entire  rental,  if  the  small 
amount  of  Land  Stock  held,  or  to  be  held,  by 
Irish  Joint  Stock  Banks  is  excepted,  leaves,  or 
when  Land  Purchase  is  completed,  will  leave 
the  country. 

Had  Irish  Land  Stock  been  popularised,  as 
the  War  Loan  now  is,  the  yearly  annuities  would 
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be  returned  to  the  country  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends. However  willing  or  anxious  the  farmer 
may  be  to  invest,  the  fact  that  Stock  is  issued  in 
large  shares  puts  it  effectually  beyond  his  reach. 
Of  the  three  parties,  the  landlords,  the  occu- 
piers, and  the  public,  hitherto  interested  in  land, 
one,  the  landlords,  is  in  process  of  being  elimi- 
nated through  the  operation  of  Land  Purchase. 
The  real  objection  to  the  landlord  system  was  that 
absolute  f  proprietorship  in  land  is  injurious  to 
national  interests.  The  new  system  transfers  this 
absolute  ownership  to  another  more  numerous 
class.  The  public  is  still  unprotected.  In 
seventy  years,  a  very  brief  interval  in  the  calendar 
of  time,  the  Irish  farmer  will  become  absolute 
owner  of  his  farm.  It  is  not  in  the  national 
interest  that  individual  members  of  the  nation 
should  become  absolute  proprietors  of  the  per- 
manent and  indestructible  capital  of  the  country. 
This  should  be  held  in  trust  for  the  nation,  and 
a  perpetual  payment  assessed  on  it  in  proportion 
to  the  inherent  or  latent  producing  quality  of  the 
soil. 
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